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AUTHOR'S PREFACE 

Honest men of all parties want the whole truth. Few men, 
however, can easily grasp the record of a century or even of a score 
of years ; it covers too many figures. Dishonest politicians know this 
and take advantage of it. 

Few men, if any, can without the aid of graphic delineation carry 
in mind the array of dates and figures necessary to a clear historical 
study of any national policy. It is, therefore, easy for partisan speakers 
or writers to select exceptional cases, and either ignorantly or dis- 
honestly put them forward as representing the truth. 

The Graphic Studies contained in this hand-book, furnish an 
authoritative review of the tariff, commerce, finances and national 
policies of the United States from the adoption of the Constitution to 
the present year. 

They portray the condition of the wage earner under a tariff pur- 
posely framed to exclude protection, and under one purposely framed 
to provide protection ; and the wages of labor in this country and 
in Europe are graphically compared. They also compare the results to 
the farmer and the manufacturer from increasing wages and decreasing 
prices during the Protective Tariff period. 

They treat silver as one of the products of labor, showing the 
reason why it has lost value in the open market, and indicate the 
danger of allowing private or commercial interest to determine the 
amount of its coinage. They examine the trade of South American 
countries, and show the possibilities and achievements of Reciprocity. 

The data for the Studies are taken from the Official Records of 
the United States Government, and other authoritative sources, and 
the documents used as authority, are named with each exhibit. No 
figures are omitted because they favor one party or the other. The 
reader is thus enabled to test for himself the correctness of the figures 
quoted in argument by speakers, editors or other writers. 



AUTHOR'S PREFACE. 

Each of the more than one hundred Graphic Studies represents 
much laborious investigation of original sources of information; and 
it may be said without exaggeration that every one of these exhibits 
contains materials which might easily be expanded into a useful 
volume. The author confidently hopes that this hand-book will 
enable every reader, and especially every voter, to decide for himself, 
all the important questions of fact touching the political issues of to- 
day. 

These Studies are earnestly dedicated to those men, young or old 
who, unbound by tradition or prejudice, are both willing to know th 
truth and able to give it full recognition. 
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INTRODUCTION. 



There are some things upon which all are in accord, and which 
are so manifest as to require no argument or amplication. They are 
admitted facts. Among them are the facts that the United States 
must have sufficient money to meet its current expenses and maturing 
obligations ; that the United States as a political society is without 
assets, without money, and has no income, except what it secures by 
taxes collected from its people. It must collect its money, whatever 
may be its actual requirements, either by direct taxes or by duties 
upon imports. There are few people to be found in the country who 
seriously favor the system of direct taxation for governmental ex- 
penses ; that is, taxing the people, their property, real and personal, 
their professions and employments. The American sentiment is prac- 
tically unanimous in favor of raising at least a large share of the 
revenue for the Government by levying duties upon foreign importa- 
tions. 

It requires almost a million of dollars every twenty-four hours 
to meet the necessary wants of the public service, and there is general 
assent to the proposition that the bulk of this vast sum shall be raised 
from customs source. Up to this point there is substantial concur- 
rence ; but here individual and party sentiment divide, and, I believe, 
honestly divide; and to these lines of division, and the principles upon 
which they respectively rest, I invite thoughtful consideration. 

Free-traders, so-called, or, to be more exact, the advocates of a 
revenue tariff, believing with the other school of political economists in 
import duties, insist that duties shall be levied upon that class of 
foreign products which are not produced in the United States, the 
principle being that revenue is the sole and only object of such taxa- 
tion; and that a duty levied upon such foreign products as have little or 
no home competition will secure the largest revenue with the smallest 
rate of duty. And this is altogether true, for whenever you can find 



PROTECTION AND RECIPROCITY ILLUSTRATED. 

a foreign article which the people of this country require and which of 
necessity they must import, any duty, however low, indeed the very 
minimum, will produce revenue ; for inasmuch as there is no home- 
produced article to contend for any part of the home market, importa- 
tions will go on unchecked, and the revenue derived therefrom will be 
limited only by the extent of the importations influenced by the neces- 
sities of our people and their capacity to buy. The products tea and 
coffee, furnish a simple and familiar illustration. Neither of these 
great staple articles are produced in the United States. The demands 
of our people for these products (and they extend to every home and 
fireside in the land) are supplied from abroad. Now, any tax thereon, 
hewever slight and insignificant, would produce a very considerable 
revenue to the Government; and this illustrates what is commonly 
understood as a '* Revenue Tariff.'' 

The other theory of taxation, and the one which I believe to be 
essential to American development and national prosperity, is based 
upon an exactly opposite principle. It permits all articles of foreign 
production, whether of the field, the factory, or the mine, excepting 
only luxuries, which we cannot produce in the United States, to enter 
our ports free and unburdened by custom-house exactions. The duty 
is to be imposed upon the foreign competing product: that is, the 
product which, if brought into this country, would contend with the 
products of our own soil, our own labor, and our own factories, in our 
own markets. Under this system, if the foreign producer would enter 
our market with a competing product he must contribute something 
for the privilege which he is to enjoy, and this something, in the form 
of duties, goes into the Treasury, furnishing revenue to the Govern- 
ment ; and these duties operate to protect the joint product of labor 
and capital against a like foreign product. 

This mode of levying duties answers a double purpose: It pro- 
duces revenue to the Government, and at the same time fosters and 
encourages the occupations of our own people, promotes industrial 
development, opens up new mines, builds new factories, and sustains 
those already established, which in turn furnish employment to labor 
at fair and remunerative wages. A revenue tariff accomplishes but a 
single purpose — that of raising revenue; it has no other mission; 
while a protective tariff accomplishes this and more — it brings revenue 
to the American treasury and discriminates in favor of the American 
citizen. A revenue tariff invites the product of foreign labor and for- 
eign capital to occupy our markets free and unrestrained in competition 
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with the product of our own labor and capital. A protective tariff in- 
vites the products of foreign labor and foreign capital which are neces- 
sary to the wants of our people, and which we cannot produce in 
THE United States, to occupy our markets and go untaxed to the 
people; but insists that every foreign product, the like of which is pro- 
duced at home, or can be produced successfully in quantities capable 
of supplying the domestic consumption, shall, whenever necessary to 
maintain suitable rewards to our labor, bear a duty which shall not be 
so high as to prohibit importations, but at such a rate as will produce 
the necessary revenues, and, at the same time, not destroy, but encourage 
American production. 

Amongst honest and intelligent men, a long approach is made to 
the end of any controversy when the facts underlying the issue are 
placed beyond dispute. There will still remain minor differences of 
opinion, but few questions of serious practical moment can outlast a 
real agreement as to the facts on which the issue is made. 

In questions of public policy, which must be settled in the end by 
the voice of the nation at large, it is of the utmost importance that full 
and correct information shall be gained by the masses of the people. 
It is not enough that facts be stated clearly and exactly at every oppor- 
tunity, but the statement must be such, in its very form, as will both 
interest and convince, such as will arrest the attention of busy and pre- 
occupied men, and win the assent even of those inclined to an opposite 
opinion. 

The practical merits of the Protective Tariff system as a national 
policy can be finally determined only by its actual results upon the 
prosperity of the country at large. If it shall be shown that the con- 
dition of the American people of all classes has been materially and 
steadily improved under the Protective system, and that it is at pres- 
ent far better than ever before under any other policy, either in this or 
any other country, it will go far to convince all men that this system 
should be maintained and strengthened. 

The object of the present work is to make such an Appeal to 
THE Facts in the most convincing and graphic manner. This it 
does by presenting clearly and vividly to the eye as well as to the 
mind of every reader, the actual results of the successive tariffs and 
other economic policies of the nation for an entire century of its his- 
tory. 

The first chart presents the tariff rates of Great Britain for the past 
twenty years, by way of giving a standard for comparisons. Sec- 
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ondly, a series of six connected charts pictures the tariff rates of the 
United States for a hundred years, so that all the principal facts con- 
cerning the protecting tariffs are shown clearly to the eye. The 
reader sees the whole record at once, and no partisan misrepresenta- 
tion can lead to the belief that a low tariff was a high one, or that the 
tariff rates of the Civil War period are still in force. 

The imports and exports of the century are pictured in the same 
way as the tariff rates. The large excess of exports over imports 
since 1875, presents a satisfactory picture of increased comfort in 
the homes, especially of our rural population, and it is clearly shown 
that by far the larger part of our export is made up of agricultural 
products. 

A very large number of the voters of to-day were unborn, or 
at best were but boys, when the Civil War with its high tariff came. 
Personally they know nothing of the industrial conditions of the low 
tariff period before the war. Hence many honest voters are be- 
wildered by strange contradictions regarding those conditions, which 
can only be removed by a full survey of the facts, such as is here 
given. The wage charts in the iron, cotton and wool industries and 
in unskilled labor, picture the wages in these representative in- 
dustries and their purchasing power under both low and high tariff". 
The reader cannot avoid the conclusion that a day's wages will buy 
much more food and clothing than before the war. The wage- 
earner cannot escape the fact that this country, with a protective 
tariff, offers him better wages than any other country in the world. 

The United States free trade map of the world shows how wide 
open the doors of foreign trade have been set, wherever it is pos- 
sible to do so without robbing American workmen of employment. 

The charts comparing the *' home market '* with the " markets of 
the world " show plainly to the farmer which market is the more 
valuable to him. Those giving the purchasing power of a bushel of 
wheat and a hundred-weight of beef for each year since 1865, show 
whether the purchasing power of his products has increased or 
diminished during the protective tariff period. He can, therefore, de- 
cide for himself whether the present national policy has benefited 
him or not, and partisans can no longer delude him. 

The charts showing the purchasing power of a keg of nails and a 

hundred yards of cloth during the protective tariff period, tell the story 

of the manufacturer's position better than pages of words or hours of 
argument. Had the record stopped before 1870, while *'war prices'* 
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were still partly in force, the outlook for the manufacturer would have 
been more favorable. 

There is no more remarkable example of the destruction of a once 
prominent American industry, than the record of the decadence of the 
American Carrying Trade on the ocean. The charts of ship-building 
are but the sad sequel to the story of the carrying trade. The 
coasting trade, and the carrying trade of the Great Lakes, thrifty 
because of due protection, show, when taken with the proud position 
of the ocean trade in earlier years, what the present might be, but 
for the strange neglect of this great industry by our legislation. 

The graphic history of the rise and fall of parties, together with 
the record of chief issues, will be found valuable in determining the re- 
sponsibility of the various parties in the entire legislation of the century. 

The record of the total ballots cast from 1856 is sufficient proof 
that for some reason the popular vote of the Gulf States is not fully 
cast The reader may draw his own inference as to the cause, but 
cannot escape the fact. 

To sum up, the work comprises a series of ingenious and effective 
Graphic Studies, one hundred in number, designed and prepared 
by Fletcher W. Hewes, a statistician of recognized authority, 
heretofore widely known through his authorship of '* Scribner s Sta- 
tistical Atlas of the United States," the most comprehensive statistical 
work ever published in this country. Each Study consists of one or 
more illustrative plates printed in colors, with accompanying descrip- 
tive and historical notes, which fully explain the sources and the bear- 
ing of the facts presented. It has been to me a pleasure and a priv- 
ilege to examine the work in advance. It will be found to answer 
hundreds of queries touching the vital political questions of the hour — 
questions which must be answered before a conscientious voter can 
reach an intelligent and safe conclusion. 

Believing that the clear and convincing exhibits of this book are 
of eminent value in deciding the present controversies, I take pleasure 
in commending them most heartily to all men who wish to know the 
whole truth without omission or evasion. 

William McKinley, Jr. 
Columbus, Ohio, June 20, 1892. 
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TARIFF RATES. 



Preliminary Note.— For the sake of both 
clearness and brevity, the explanations needful 
to a full comprehension of the Graphic Studies 
are appended in the form of direct Answers to 
short Queries. They are numbered for reference, 
thus avoiding repetition. 

These Queries are of the following kinds : (i) 
Such as will naturally occur to the reader ; (2) 
Such as will best bring ovt the facts underlying 
the current political and economic questions here 
treated ; (3) Such as call attention to the more 
important and suggestive of the graphic features, 
especially the many far-reaching comparisons 
and generalizations here for the first time pre- 
sented 

Sometimes, as in the first few of the series, 
several of the questions must be taken together to 
reach the full explanation of the matter in hand. 
In nearly all cases, the space at command allows 
mention of but a small part of the useful inquiries 
which the Graphic Studies will at once suggest 
and answer to the alert and intelligent reader.* 



QUERIES ANSWERED. 

1. What is a tariff? 

In the broadest usage, any schedule or system 
of rates or charges is a tariff ; for example, a tariff 
of railroad fares or of freight rates. 

2. What is a customs tariff? 

A list, schedule or system of payments required 
by a Government to be paid into its treasury on 
articles of merchandise imported (brought in) or 
exported (taken out) over its boundaries. Such 
payments are variously called customs, imposts, 
duties, etc. 

3. What is a tariff-rate in the United 
States ? 

The amount fixed by law to be paid on any 
article of merchandise imported. There is no 
tariff charge on exports from this country. 

4. What is a specific rate ? 

When the law requires the payment of a certain 
specified sum per pound, per yard, per bushel, 
etc., it is a specific rate of duty. 



5. What is an ad valorem rate ? 

When the law requires the payment of a certain 
part of the value of the article, as i, J, or ^, etc.. 
It is an cut valorem rate of duty ; that is, " accord- 
ing to the value." 

6. How is the valuation determined ? 

In the case oiadvalorem duties, the amount of 
money that goes into the treasury depends on 
the market price at which the article is bought 
from the foreign producer. 

7. How may the duty vary without a 
change of rate ? 

If at one time an article is bought at one dollar 
on which the law requires a rate of -^ of the 
value, a duty of ten cents must be paid. 

If the foreign market price of the same article 
drops to fifty cents, the tariff rate remaining the 
same, namely, -^ of the value, then only five 
cents goes into the treasury. The duty actually 
paid will be greater or less, as the foreign market 
value of the article changes. 

8. How is the average rate determined ? 

The law provides that one product shall pay 
one rate, and another product another rate. 
Some rates are specific and some ad valorem. 
Some are high, some are low. What then is the 
actual or average rate ? To determine the aver 
age rate, it is necessary to compare the whole 
amount of duty really paid into the treasury 
with the total value of all the articles imported. 

For example, if a duty of $50 is paid TnFo the 
treasury on a shipment of several different arti- 
cles bought in the foreign market for $100, the 
average or actual duly in this case is one-half 
(50-100) of the total value. One of the articles 
may have paid 60 per cent, ad valorem^ another 
25 per cent, ad valorem^ another 40 cents a pound, 
another 10 cents a yard, etc.; but if the whole 
duty paid on the shipment is $50, and the valua- 
tion is $100, the actual average rate collected is 
fifty per cent, ad valorem, 

9. How does the average rate vary ? 

It is plain that a Government may reduce its 
average tariff rate by making free of duty, a part 
of the imported articles before dutiable, or by 
admitting a part or all of them at lower rates. 



* The Author is under oblig-ation to the " American Economist" for many helpful suggestions in the preparation of these Studies. 
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Tariff Rates of Great Britain 



General Explanation. — One Graphic method is 
used in all the charts — an/ special feature will be 
explained where it appears. 

Method of Construction. — A diagram is first 
drawn consisting wholly of straight lines. 

1. — fn all historical charts, spaces between lines 
running up and down, represent years, singly or in 

groups. The figures at the foot designate the several 
years. 

2. — Spaces between the lines running across , 
represent quantity in percentages, dollars, or other 
standard measures. The figures printed on the 
cross lines, mark the scale of definite quanHties, 
increasing from bottom to top. 

3. — Each dot represents the percentage or other 

quantity for a oingle year. A dot placed higher than 

another, represents a greater quantity. The dots 

of each series, are connected by a line, enabling the 

eye to follow the increase or decrease, from year to 
year. 

4. — The blank spaces at the right for f892'96, 

enable the reader to carry the record on from year 
to year as the official figures shall be published. 

5. — The colors are used only to aid the eye in 
gaining a vivid picture of the quantities and compare 
isons represented. 

The Chart at the right . ^A full explanation is 
given bslow of GRAPHIC STUDY No. 1—" Tariff 
Rates of Great Britain. ' ' 
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GRAPHIC STUDY, No. x. 

Explanation. — The average tariff rate on 
the total imports of Great Britain for sixteen 
years is marked by the dots at the upper edge of 
the dark shade of color. These dots are all 
very close to the lowest horizontal line of the 
diagram designated as the 5 per cent, line by the 
figures at the right. The average yearly fate 
on the dutiable imports of that country is shown 
by the line of dots near the top of the diagram. 
The figures printed with the dots state the aver- 
age rate for each year in per cents, and tenths.* 

QUERIES ANSWERED. 

10. How has Great Britain's average 
tariff-rate varied from year to year ? 

Each dot along the upper edge of the color 
represents the rate for one year. Some of them 
are a little above the 5 per cent, line, and some 
a little below. Without reading the figures sep- 
arately, it is seen at once that the rate has not 
varied much from 5 per cent, for the past sixteen 
years. 

iz. What was the average rate for 
1891? 

The right hand dot (1891) has 4.5 printed 



above it. This shows that Great Britain actu- 
ally collected duties at the rate of only 4A per 
cent, ad valorem on the total imports for 1891. 

12. How has Great Britain's tariff-rate 
on dutiable imports varied ? 

It is easily seen that the rate has varied 
greatly ; also that for the last eight years it has 
been nearly 70 per cent. Although Great Britain 
admits nearly all products of other countries 
free of duty, the tariff rates on those not admitted 
free are very high. 

13. On what articles are the English 
tariff-rates very high ? 

An example of excessively high tariff-rate is 
the English duty on tobacco. The actual rate 
collected in 1890, according to the " Statistical 
Abstract of the United Kingdom," was, on un- 
manufactured tobacco, 422^ per cent. The 
actual rate collected on unmanufactured to- 
bacco in the United States, according to the 
"Report on Imported Merchandise," was for 
the same year 72-A. per cent. The respective 
rates on the total imports of tobacco by the 
two countries was, in Great Britain, 267-1^ per 
cent., and in the United States, ^o-^ per cent. 



*The9e computations of the English tariff rates can be verified by the table of imports of Great Britain for 
these years, both dutiable and total, on page 318 of the "Quarterly Report (No. i, 1891^2) relative to Imports, 
Exports, Immigration and Navigation/' published by the Bureau of Statistics of the United States. The total 
customs duties collected each year are given in the *' Statistical Abstracts of the United Kingdom/' published 
by the British Government. 
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GRAPHIC STUDIES, Nos. 2-3. 

Explanation'. — ^The annual average tariff- 
rates of the United States for a hundred years are 
shown in the above Studies, entitled "Tariff 
Rates of the United States on Total Imports, 
1789-1891." The line of dots at the upper edge 
of the color running across both pages shows the 
yearly variations. As in the chart of Great 
Britain's rates on the preceding page (p. 13, re- 
peated here on the right hand page for compari- 
son), the years are printed just below the color 
so that the date of any change is seen at a glance. 
The rates of the first half of the century of the 
nation's tariff-history are represented in Study 
No. 2, on the left hand page, and those of the 
second half century in Study No. 3, on the 
right hand page. 

Few persons have the opportunity or inclination 
to study for themselves the tables of the tariffs 
of the century. In general, every one depends 
upon his newspaper ; but editors in general are 
not careful statisticians, and are only too ready 
to jump at the conclusions which they want their 
readers to believe, or which they believe their 
readers want. The statements of this work are 
without exception from official and authoritative 
sources, and can be verified readily by anyone. 



QUERIES ANSWERED. 

14. How has the American tariff-rate 
varied? 

As the eye follows the upper edge of the color 
across the page, the fact appears that the rates 
have varied greatly at different periods. The 
highest rates stand up like mountain peaks, and 
the variations, whether great or slight, are clearly 
marked. It is seen to be the fact, that each half 
century has had a period of relatively very high 
rates, the first of which reached its climax in 
1830 with an average rate of 45 per cent., and 
the second in 1868, when it was 47 per cent. 

15. During what period has the tariff 
been most steady ? 

A single glance across the two pages embraces 
the record of the whole century (1791-1891), and 
shows that the last eighteen years (1873-1891), 
form the longest period of fairly uniform rates. 
The only other periods of like uniformity of 
rates, 1805-1812 and 1847-1856, were much 
shorter. 

z6. What has been the course of tariff 
legislation during the century ? 

The large dots near the foot of the color mark 
the years (forty-six in number), in which Con- 
gress made one or more new tariff laws or 
changed the existing laws. 

The frequent recurrence of the dots shows that 
the tariff has been a very prominent feature of 
Congressional action from the founding of the 
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Goverament. It has been a still more prominent 
feature of debate, both in and out of Congress. 
For example, no period in our history has been 
more strongly marked by tariff agitation than 
that since 1883, and yet the McKinley act of 
1890 was the only tariff law enacted during this 
time. 

17. Was the average rate lowered by 
the McKinley law ? 

A very significant fact is that the year 1891 
shows a decided reduction of the average rate 
resulting from the McKinley law of 1890. 

i8. How much has the McKinley law 
reduced the average rate ? 

The dots mark the average rate for the fiscal 
years (ending June 30). The McKinley law 
took effect, in its general application, October 
6, 1890. The dot for 1891 therefore marks the 
rate for a year consisting of three months (July, 
August and September of 1890) under the old 
rates, and nine months following under the 
McKinley rates, and shows a reduction in this 
time from 29 per cent, to 25 per cent. 

Reports of the duties collected since June 
30, 1891, show a still further reduction of the 
rate, so that the rate for the year ending June 
30, 1892, will be reduced nearly, if not wholly, to 
the rate of the "Moderate Revenue Tariff 
Period " from 1847 to 1856. Study No. 5, p. 17. 

19. What besides legislation may cause 
the rate to vary ? 

Considerable variations often occur without a 



change of law, due to the fluctuations in foreign 
market prices, or in the demand for imported 
goods bearing high or low rates of duty. 

20. How does the foreign market vary 
the rate ? 

For example, we may suppose that a certain 
grade of woolen goods, costing in the foreign 
market $2.00 per yard, pays a specific rate of 
$1.00 per yard. The duty collected in this case 
will amount to 50 per cent, ad vcUorem (one half 
the value of the goods). If the next year the cost 
of the same goods in the foreign market is $1.00 
per yard, while the specific rate remains, as be- 
fore, $1.00 per yard, the duty amounts to 100 per 
cent, of the value, instead of 50 per cent, as be- 
fore. It is plain that the actual rate has in this 
case doubled, with no change of law. 

21. How does the home market vary 
the rate ? 

If the demand in our own markets one year is 
largely for a class of imports bearing a low tariff 
rate, the average rate on all imports for that year 
would thereby be reduced ; if, on the other hand, 
a great demand springs up the next year for a 
class of goods bearing a very high tariff rate, with 
the same or a less demand for those bearing a 
low rate, there will be an increase of the average 
rate of duty collected on the total imports. In 
both cases a change of the average rate occurs, 
with no change of law. 
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GRAPHIC STUDIES, Nos. 4.5. 

Explanation. — This exhibit is the same as 
that on the two preceding pages, with the addi- 
tion of the several Tariff Periods and the Presi- 
dential Administrations of the century, which 
are named with their several dates at the foot 
of the above Studies. 

QUERIES ANSWERED. 

22. Is the "CivU War Tariff" still 
maintained ? 

It is not the aim of these studies to enter 
into the discussion of the causes leading to the 
adoption of high tariffs or low tariffs. Their 
object is to present the facts authoritatively, so 
as to set at rest all question, whether high or low 
tariffs actually prevailed at certain periods. 

Newspapers and public speakers, on the one 
hand, assert constantly that the "War Tariff" 
is still in force, and, on the other hand, that it 
has been abandoned. Which is right ? One 
look at the above Graphic Study settles this 
question beyond dispute. The actual average 
rates on total imports since 1872 is seen to be a 
little under 30 per cent., as compared with 47 per 
cent, (within a fraction) in 1868, at the highest 
point of the war tariff. 

23. What was the beginning of the 
American protective tariff? 

The rate for the first tariff period, from 1789 
to 18 1 2, shows considerable fluctuation, but 
averages about 20 per cent. This beginning of 



the American system of protection marks one 
of the most important differences between the 
temporary confederation and the lasting Union. 
The effect of the partial protection of that date 
was important for it gave industry the encourage- 
ment previously lacking. A lower protective 
rate was then effective in shielding home indus- 
tries against the cheaper products of the old 
world, because the difference in wages and other 
conditions between laborers in this country and 
in Europe was not then nearly so great as now. 
This is clearly shown on page 35, which presents 
the difference of wages in 1835 and 1880. 

24. When was the first ''War Tariff" 
period ? 

In Madison's second administration, during 
the years 1813-1815. The full period of protec- 
tion to home industry, preceding the war of 
1812-15, is not shown above, for the reason that 
the protection was due only in part to the tariff. 

As early as 1806, Congress passed a law pro- 
hibiting the importation of certain English 
products. This was the extreme of protection 
for the home production of those particular 
articles. In 1809 an act was passed forbidding 
all business intercourse with either England or 
France, thus providing greater protection to 
home industry than any tariff. 

25. Was the '' Calhoun Tariff '' ofi8i6 



ili* 



high or low ? 

Whether Calhoun's " cotton tariff," enacted in 
1816 and in force for several years, was a high 
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or low tariff has been recently much discussed. 
Every reader can here compare it with that of 
any or all other periods, and see for himself its 
actual place among low and high tariffs. 

26. What was Clay's ''American Sys- 
tem ?" 

The success of the Erie Canal (" Clinton's Big 
Ditch "), as a measure for facilitating internal 
commerce, led to other experiments of the same 
nature, and roused a sentiment in favor of large 
national expenditure for the improvement of 
roads, rivers and harbors, and other enterprises 
which would aid in subduing the country and 
utilizing its natural advantages for the general 
benefit of the people at large. It was proposed 
to raise the funds for such improvements by 
means of a high tariff. The system was warmly 
advocated by Clay, and as carried out in the high 
protective tariff period from 1821 to 1833, came 
to be known as the "American System." 

27. Why is the Act of 1833 styled 
''Clay's Compromise ?" 

The general sentiment of the Northern States 
was in favor of a tariff imposing high rates of 
duty on all leading articles of manufacture, to 
encourage their production in the United States, 
and to maintain the industries already organized 
under the preceding high rates. The South was 



not a manufacturing section, and claimed that 
the manufactured articles which they must buy 
of the North cost them more because of the high 
tariff, with no compensating advantages to their 
section. They, therefore, clamored for a large and 
immediate reduction of rates. The strife was so 
intense as to threaten war. Clay proposed, as a 
compromise measure, a gradual reduction cover- 
ing a series of years, which was finally adopted. 

28. Was the '' High TarifT'' period of 
Z844-46 protective? 

The tariff law of 1842* was designed solely 
to increase the revenues of the government, 
which were at that time less than expenses. 
The act of 1842 did not become practically 
operative until 1844, as is seen by the tariff rate 
line at the top of the color. 

The rates of the high tariff period of 1844-46 
therefore were not designed to be protective 
and whatever protection they afforded was 
purely incidental. 

20. What characterized the '^ Walker 
Tarif!" of 1847-1856? 

It is easy to see by the chart that the " Walker 
Tariff " reduced the medium rates of the tariff of 
1842-46 ; but its chief characteristic was that it 
sought to exclude all forms of protection. 



* Congress had early in 1842 passed a bill providing for extending the ** compromise " rates of 1833 which 
were to continue only to 1842, after which date the rates were to be reduced, and all protection to cease. This 
bill was vetoed by President Tyler. 
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GRAPHIC STUDIES, Nos. 6-7. 

Explanation. — Three distinctive features 
are added here to those of Graphic Studies 2-5 
Tpp. 14-17) : (i) the Rate on Dutiable Imports 
trom 182 1, the earliest date for which official 
figures can be obtained; (2) a record of the 
more important Financial Panics ; (3) Great 
Britain's Tariff Rates on Dutiable Imports for 
sixteen years from 1876 to 1891. 

QUERIES ANSWERED. 

30. How does the English average rate 
compare with that on dutiable imports ? 

The chart of the "Tariff Rates on Great 
Britain " occurring on page 13, and repeated 
for comparison at the right of this exhibit, shows 
that the English rate on dutiable imports is 
more than twelve times as high as the average 
English rate on total importations. 

31. How does the American average 
rate compare with that on dutiable im- 
ports? 

The course of the dotted line above the upper 
edge of the color, and separated from it, shows 
that since 1821 the rates collected on dutiable 
imports range but a little higher than on total 
imports, except in the two periods from 1834 
to 1843 ^^^ itom 1873 to 1891. 

32. Does the rate on dutiable imports 
alone show whether, on the whole, a tarifT 
is high or low ? 

Not at all. If at any time, half of the dutiable 
imports be made free, and the other half remain 



at the old rate, the rate on the remaining duti- 
able imports would still be as high as before, but 
the average rate on total imports would be re- 
duced. 

If the Rate on Dutiable Imports is the true 
measure of a country's tariff policy, then Great 
Britain imposes a much higher tariff than the 
United States. The above Graphic Study 
(page 19) shows that the English Rate on 
Dutiable Imports (70 per cent.) is more than 
one-half greater than that of the United States 
(45 per cent.). 

33. When have the great Financial 
Panics occurred? 

All American historians and economists, of 
whatever party, agree as to the fact that this 
country has suffered four periods of extreme 
prostration of business. All are not agreed as 
to the cause of the panics. These four great 
panics, are plainly marked on the diagram by 
four circles. All panics include a period of grow- 
ing depression due to the unfavorable condition 
of business, and a period of recovery, covering 
a greater or less number of years, before busi- 
ness is again fully established under the new 
conditions. Hence, the circles on the diagram 
are varied in size to cover approximately the 
years of financial depression involved in the re- 
spective panics. 

34* What is the connection between 
financial panics and low tariff periods ? 

It is a striking fact, however it may be ac- 
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counted for, that these four panics, universally 
recognized as the great financial disturbances 
of the century, each followed soon after great 
reductions in the tariff rate. The fact is readily 
determined by any one with the above Studies 
before him. 

35. Under what circumstances did the 
panic of 18x9 occur ? 

The war with Great Britain (1812-1815) con- 
tinued an extreme protection as to England 
(See .Query 24), and the increased tariff rate of 
that war period provided protection as to other 
countries. During these nine years, home indus- 
tries were greatly stimulated. The close of the 
war and the reduction of the tariff removed 
the protection, and there followed one of the 
most disastrous panics which the country has 
suffered. 

36. Under what circumstances did the 
panic of 1837 occur ? 

The panic of 1837, as is plain from the opposite 
Study (page 18), ensued upon the reduction 
of the tariff beginning with 1830. Whether, as 
some economists claim, it was the result simply 
of the reduction of the tariff, or, according to 
others, the result of *' wild cat " banking, it may 
be traced in either case to the same legislative 
policy. The party in power, which, under Jack- 
son's administration, reduced the tariff, also de- 
stroyed the United States bank in 1832, as noted 
on the chart, and thereby directly opened the 



way to the establishment of the "wild cat" 
banks. 

37. Under what circumstances did the 
panics of 1857 and 1873 occur? 

A strictly revenue tariff prevliiled from 1847 
to 1856, and that at a low rate. A further sharp 
reduction in 1857 was immediately followed by 
the culmination of the panic of that period. 

The panic of 1873, following another pro- 
nounced reduction of the tariff, for the fourth 
time repeats the remarkable coincidence. 

38. Have economic conditions been 
more favorable under high tariff or low 
tariff? 

All men agree that panics follow unfavorable 
economic conditions. 

The reader will draw his own conclusions as 
to whether these four remarkable coincidences 
between tariff reduction and panics indicate a 
relation between them of cause and effect. It 
may assist his conclusion to note the further 
fact that no panic has yet followed upon a 
decided increase of tariff rates. 

39. What political party was in power 
during the several panics ? 

By looking at the foot of the chart it is seen 
that different political parties were dominant in 
different panic periods — ^the Republican in 
1873, the Democratic in 1857 and 1837, and the 
Democratic-Republican party in 181 9. 
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GRAPHIC STUDIES, NOS. 8-9. 

Explanation. — The above Studies answer 
the question, what part of the total import of the 
United States has been admitted free of duty ? 

The Government records provide no figures 
by which the inquiry can be carried farther back 
than 182 1. The color designates here, not the 
tariff rates as in the previous Studies, but the 
amount of non-dutiable imports in comparison 
with the total imports. The fine broken line 
running across the chart reproduces the average 
tariff-rate shown in Studies 2-7, and enables 
the reader to compare the variations of the 
tariff-rate with the varying proportion of free 
imports here shown by the irregular upper edge 
of the color. The special importance of this 
comparison will appear in the answers to the 
following queries. 

QUERIES ANSWERED. 

40. When were non-dutiable imports 
smallest ? 

Each half century has had a period of very 
high tariff as marked by the tariff-rate line above 
(also in Studies 2-7), that of 1821-1833, ^ peace 
tariff and that of 1862-187 2 a war tariff. By 
following the line at the upper edge of the color 
in the above exhibits and comparing it with the 
tariff-rate (broken line), it is seen that during 
these two periods of highest tariff the proportion 
of merchandise admitted free was very small. 
Almost everything admitted to our markets from 
foreign countries was, during those periods, 



compelled to pay duty. At the same time the 
tariff-rate line shows that the average rate of 
duty was the highest in our history. 

4Z. When were non-dutiable imports 
larg^est ? 

In the " Low Revenue Tariff Period " from 
1834 to 1843, ^hc proportion of imports ad- 
mitted free was very large, and in 1841 as shown 
above, the free list was one-half (50 per cent.) of 
the total imports. The tariff act of 1837 placed 
over one hundred articles on the free list which 
were dutiable before. 

42. What change of tariiT-policy fol- 
lowed the "Low Revenue Tariff" of 
Z834-Z843 ? 

The sudden reduction of the proportion of 
merchandise admitted free at the close of this 
revenue tariff period indicates a marked change 
in the tariff-policy of the country. The free list 
was evidently greatly reduced in 1842 and in 
1844. The ensuing period of moderately high 
tariff covered only four years (i 844-1 846) at the 
close of which the proportion admitted free shows 
a still further reduction, as the " Moderate Rev- 
enue Tariff Period " is entered. At the same 
time the tariff-rate line shows a reduction of rate. 
It is plain then, that the reduction of the average 
rate between 1845 and 1847 was not caused by an 
increase of the free list as in 1832. 

This emphasises the fact that a low tariff-rate 
is not in any sense an indication of a large free 
list. 
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43. What produced the reduction of 
rate in 1847-1855 ? in 1857-1861 ? 

But little was admitted free and yet the average 
rate was low in 1847-185 5. This shows that 
duties were collected on almost all articles im- 
ported, but at a very low rate ; in other words 
there was a general reduction of rates on the 
articles paying duty. 

It is made very clear by the chart that in the 
Low Revenue Tariff Period of 185 7-1 861, the free 
list was greatly increased. The Act of 1857 
enumerates over forty articles as free which 
were not so enumerated in the Act of 1846. 

44. What produced the high average 
rate of the '^War Tariff Period," 1862- 
2872? 

The war tariff not only increased the rates 
generally, but also took many articles from the 
free list. This fact is plainly marked on the 
chart, as the years from 1867 to 1872 show as 
small an average proportion of imports free of 
duty as at any time since 1820. 

4^. What has produced the reduction of 
tariff-rate since 2872 ? 

The most important feature of the above 
Graphic Study is that presented by the free-list 
since 1872. The Act of 1872 tripled the pro- 
portion admitted free at a single bound, and 
with the exception of four years, 1881-1884, the 
proportion increased slowly until 1891. Then 
under the McKinley Act it took another upward 
jump, carrying the free-list nearly to the point 



of the highest average in our history, viz : — that 
of the first "Low Revenue Tariff Period," 
1834-1843 (see Query 41). 

The proportion free in 1891 only partly indi- 
cates the result of the McKinley Act. The 
reports since June 30, 1891 (the close of the fiscal 
year 1891), indicate a considerably increased 
proportion of free imports for the year ending 
June 30, 1892 — probably as great a proportion 
as in 1 84 1 (fifty per cent). 

46. How has the free list since 1872 
differed from that of all former periods ? 

The onljr large proportion of free imports be- 
fore the Civil War were under a very low tariff, 
affording little or no protection. Since 1872 a 
large free list has been maintained under a much 
higher tariff. Thus the higher tariff on dutiable 
imports has not prevented a large proportion of 
the free importation desired by free traders, and 
at the same time duties have been so adjusted 
as to give more of the protection to industries 
desired by protectionists. The notable increase 
of free importations is marked in the above 
Study by the long upward sweep of the connect- 
ing line in passing from the 1890 dot to the 
1 89 1 dot. 

This last remarkable increase in the propor- 
tion admitted free, is almost wholly due to put- 
ting sugar on the free list. Perhaps no single 
change in the tariff laws ever before reduced the 
daily expenses of every family in the whole 
country so clearly as this. 
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Comparison of 1890 Rates and McKinloy Bates en >gricoltnral Prodncts 




GRAPHIC STUDY NO. lO. 

Explanation. — As in all the other exhibits, a 
dot placed higher than another represents a 
greater quantity or a higher rate per cent. At 
the left edge of the three color columns, the dot 
and accompanying figures represent the legal 
rate of duty, on the various articles named, before 
the McKinley law took efiFect in 1890 ; at the 
right edge of the color are represented, in the 
^ame way, the new rates on the several articles 
under the McKinley law.* Hence a line slanting 
upward from a left hand dot to a right hand dot, 
shows that the McKinley rate on the article 
named is higher than the former rate ; and, vice 
versa, a line slanting downward shows a lower 
rate. In the case of products such as wool, having 
several grades, the one named represents the 
larger part of the product. 

Abbreviations. — Most of the abbreviations 
used are self-explaining ; ^' N. £. S." stands for 
** not elsewhere specified," and " N. O. P." for 
**not otherwise provided for." 

QUERIES ANSWERED. 

47. Has the McKmley Tariff increased 
the protection on articles produced by the 
farmer? 

The list of articles mentioned in the above ex- 



hibit includes the more important agricultural 
products named in the tariff laws. The general 
upward slant of the lines from the left (rates be- 
fore the McKinley Act), to the right (rates under 
the McKinley Act), shows a general increase of 
protection to agricultural products. 

48. What was the duty on wool before 
and after the McKinley Act ? 

Near the foot of the first column above, it is 
seen that on wool of the first and second classes, 
the duty was increased from ten cents per pound 
to eleven cents and twelve cents, respectively. In 
the third column the duty on wool of the third 
class, worth above twelve cents per pound, was 
increased from 30 to 50 per cent, and on wool 
of the same class worth not above 12 cents per 
pound, from 25 to 32 per cent. 

40. What was the duty on Barley before 
and after the McKinley Act ? 

Next to wool the most important article on the 
above list is barley, which is imported in the 
next largest quantity. In the first column, it is 
seen that the rate on barley was increased from 
IOC. per bushel to 30c. per bushel. 

The changes in rates of other products are as 
readily determined, and while greater in some 
cases, and less in others, yet in almost every 
instance a marked increase in shown. 



* AtTTMOKiTY.— All rates ezpresBcd in the same terms in the two laws, are taken from "The Tariffs of 1883 and 1890/' published br 
the Treanxry Department of the United States. The rates which in one law were specific, that is specified in dollars or cents, and m 
the other law were ad valorem (Queries 4-«, page za) that is. a certain rate per cent, of the value, are fpwtn here in the rates per cent 
{»d vaUrem)_9jccM6\Tkg to a carefully compiled document puWshed by the " Tariff Reform Qub" entitled " Comparaon of the Tariff 



of 1883, The Tariff as left by the Mifls BUI and the McKinley Tariff of 1890." 
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Comparison of Mils and McKlnloy Rates on Agricultural Products 




GRAPHIC STUDY, NO. ii. 

Explanation. — The explanation on the pre- 
ceding page applies in all particulars to this ex- 
hibit except that here the rates proposed by the 
" Mills Bill," passed by the Democratic majority 
of the House of Representatives in 1888 (but 
not by the Senate) are compared in the same 
way with the rates under the McKinley Act of 
1890. The chief points of difference between 
the above exhibit and that on the preceding 
page, appear in the location of the dots on the 
left of the color column. A few articles com- 
pared under percentage rates {ad valorem) in the 
preceding exhibit are here compared under 
specific rates. The lower division of the second 
column is provided to prevent extreme crowding 
of the foot of the color column at its left. It 
simply contains a part of the articles which 
would otherwise appear in the first column. 

Authority. — Same as for Study No. 10, 
page 22. 

QUERIES ANSWERED. 

50. What are some of the Articles made 
free of duty by the Mills Bill ? 

It will be noticed that this exhibit has many 
more lines starting from the extreme foot of the 
several color columns than the exhibit on the op- 
posite page. This means that the Mills bill pro- 
vided that the articles so represented — ^Wool of 
all grades, Flax, Hemp, Bacon and Hams, Beef, 
Mutton, Pork and Prepared Meats, Vegetables 



(n. o. p.), Apples, Milk, etc. — should be imported 
free. 

51. Was less protection given to the 
farmer by the Mills Bill than under former 
rates ? 

A comparison of the rates of those articles not 
made free by the Mills Bill, with the former rates, 
given on page 20, will show that in most cases 
the former rates were left unchanged. The Mills 
Bill, therefore, shows no trace of increased pro- 
tection to agricultural labor in any product, al- 
though " the oppressed farmer " was a common 
phrase in the mouths of advocates of this meas- 
ure. At the same time it provided for with- 
drawing a large share of the slight protection 
previously given to farmers on agricultural pro- 
ducts. 

52. What is the importance of the pro- 
tection to Agricultural Products which 
the Mills Bill proposed to remove ? 

In the fiscal year preceding the passage of the 
McKinley law, there were imported (according 
to the Treasury Department " Report in regard 
to Imported Merchandise," 1890, page 2 and 
following), over fifteen million dozens of eggs, 
valued at over two million dollars ; of potatoes 
over three million bushels ; of tobacco 12,579,- 
813 pounds, valued at over twelve million dollars ; 
of barley over eleven million bushels, valued at 
over five million dollars; and of wool, to the 
value of over sixteen million dollars. 
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Comparison of Klls and HcKinley Ratos on Manufactured Products 




GRAPHIC STUDY NO. I2, 

Explanation. — The plan of this exhibit is 
the same as that of Study Nos. io-ii, pages 22 
and' 23. The authorities are the same as for 
Study No. 10, page 22. 

53* Does the manufacturer receive 
more protection under the McKinley 
Law than was provided by the Mills 
Bill? 

That the Mills Bill provided for a large in- 
crease in the free list of manufactured products, 
as well as of agricultural products, is so generally 
known as hardly to call for mention here. It is 
also equally well known that the Mills rates on 
manufactured products not made free, were in 
general lower than the McKinley rates. The 
exhibit above will therefore be a surprise to 
many, as it shows that on each of the articles 
mentioned, representing some of the largest in- 
dustries of the country, the Mills rates are much 
higher than the McKinley rates. The lines 
slanting from the left (Mills rates) to the right 
(McKinley rates) show a marked reduction of 
duties in going from the Mills rates or so-called 
" Tariff Reform " policy, to the McKinley rates 
or supposed " High Protection " policy. If Free 
Traders condemn the McKinley Law for its high 
tariff rates, what must be their judgment of 
these features of the Mills Bill ? The articles 
selected are only a sample of a large number 
illustrating the same facts. 
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Was the ''Mills BiU" consistent 
th itself as a TariiT Reform measure ? 



This exhibit is not meant to prove that the 
Mills Bill was a high protective measure, as a 
whole. It shows only that in many items it pro- 
posed rates much more intensely protective than 
those on the same articles in the McKinley bill. 
The Mills Bill thus, in many important features, 
plainly contradicted the free trade doctrines of 
its advocates and followed no theory consistently. 
Thousands of men at the West and South, who 
talked for it and believed in it as a Tariff-Ref orm 
or Anti-Protection measure, would undoubtedly 
have been amazed to know that in many of its 
items it so strongly protected the great iron man- 
ufactures, cotton manufactures and boot and 
shoe manufactures of the East. If these 
features be "tariff reform," then it is a kind of 
reform more likely to suit an ardent protection- 
ist, than a genuine free trader. It will be re- 
membered that this comparison of rates is made 
wholly from figures furnished by a " Tariff Re- 
form" publication. (See foot note page 22). 
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How did the MUls BiU deal with the 
oolen industry ? 

It is also to be noted that none of the above 
mentioned inconsistencies appear in connection 
with the wool industry either as touching the 
producer of the wool, or the producer of woolen 
goods. In the wool schedule the Mills Bill was 
consistent with the free trade theory. 



Wages and the Tariff. 



Economics is defined as the science of the 
management of pecuniary affairs. If the man- 
agement is unwise, it fails, and its promoters 
usually discover in its failure the fallacy of their 
plan. Such a plan is an economic fallacy. 

An Economic Fallacy .-A remarkable exam- 
ple of such a failure is that of the Southern Con- 
federacy. Mr. Henry Watterson in a recent 
article calls it "the dream of a most attractive 
economic fallacy." To show that such a fallacy 
may originate in a clear, logical mind it is fitting 
to quote Mr Watterson's words. He ssljs : — 

" It is true there never appeared in the public 
life of America a mind more mathematical and 
logical and less fanciful than that of Mr. Cal- 
houn. But after all Mr. Calhoun was a dream- 
er, and his dreams were none the less Utopian 
because they were clad in language terse, cold, 
and exact." 

Calhoun's Patriotism.— To show that the 

fallacy did not come of disloyalty, Mr. Watterson 
says : " Of Mr. Calhoun's sincerity there can 
be no more doubt than of his power. He loved 
his country. He was a friend, not an enemy to 
the Union. But he could not see beyond the 
confines of his horizon, bounded on every side by 
slavery and cotton ; and his plan for preserving 
both the integrity of the Union, and the section- 
al autonomy of the South in the Union was mis- 
leading and futile, and out of it grew the lines 
in which the Southern Confederacy was laid." 

In discussing the nature of the fallacy of Mr. 
Calhoun's plan and the short sight oif those who 
attempted to adapt it to the organization of a 
civil government, Mr. Watterson says that " the 
law of force against force was a sealed book." 

Forces Ignored. — To show that he did not 
use this expression as a mere idle phrase or as a 
play upon words, he says that none of the lead- 
ers *'had looked the situation squarely in the 
face. They had not measured the resources of 
the North or taken stock of the possible strength 
and unity of Northern sentiment and opinion. 
When it came to the pinch, they argued, the 
North would not fight." 

" They did not consider that the North, not 
the South, had the world to draw upon ; that a 
blockade was inevitable ; and above all, that the 
institution of African slavery, which was oppos- 
ed by the whole drift and tenor of modern civ- 
ilizations, offered an insuperable bar to foreign 
intervention on behalf of the South." 

The forces outside the Southern states were 
not taken into account. "The law of force 
against fact was a sealed book '' to those who had 



the conduct of affairs. Slavery and cotton were 
great elements of wealth, therefore they assumed 
that the money to organize and carry on the gov- 
ernment would be forthcoming. They did not 
consider the power of the North to shut the gates 
of commerce against cotton, nor the force of 
universal sentiment against slavery to close the 
gates of sympathy. 

Another Economic Fallacv. — Mr. Cobden 

had a clear, logical mind. His plan for the man- 
agement of pecuniary affairs is stated in language 
" terse, cold, and exact." That plan has been 
tried several times in this country and each time 
its fallacy clearly proven. The wage-earners of 
to-day have nearly all of them been born since 
the last free trade, or "revenue tariff" experiment. 
They do not know by personal experience the 
pinch of hunger or the lack of comfort of the Low 
Tariff conditions. 

Mr. Cobden's followers are, many of them, men 
of logical, mathematical minds. They are not 
unpatriotic. There are economic forces which 
they fail to recognize, and their fallacy would 
again bring the same wretched conditions to 
wage-earners in this country that they have al- 
ways heretofore brought. 

The Issue between Free Trade and 

Protection. — The free-trader and protection- 
ist both recognize a force in a customs tariff 
operating to raise prices. The free-trader 
holds that this force operates in absolutely 
all cases. The protectionist holds that the 
price force or tendency of the tariff to 
raise prices may be largely, and in some 
cases wholly, overcome by the force of home 
competition, which always tends to lower prices. 
At the same time, he claims that the proper se- 
lection of articles to be placed on the dutiable 
list sets in operation certain industrial forces in 
this country which are very advantageous to the 
wage-earner, both in furnishing him employ- 
ment and in raising the value of his wages. 

Favorable Industrial Forces. — The 

Graphic Studies following, abundantly prove 
that wages, under the protective tariff, will buy 
much more of food, clothing, and other neces- 
saries. They also present a very full compari- 
son of wages in this country, with wages in the 
principal European countries. 

The reader is not compelled to believe that 
the protective tariff has brought the better con- 
ditions, and greater prosperity. He cannot, 
however, fall to see that they did not exist under 
the Revenue Tariff, and that they do exist under 
the Protective Tariff. 
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Wages of Cotton Workers and tlie Tariff 




GRAPHIC STUDIES, Nos. 13-14. 

Explanation. — The four exhibits in view 
on pages 26 and 27 form connected Studies. 
The line of dots at the upper edge of the color 
in the several diagrams mark the annual changes 
in tariff-rates, wages, prices and purchasing 
power of a day's wage, respectively, as indicated 
by the titles printed across the color. The fig- 
ures printed just below the color of the upper 
charts, designate the years for both the upper 
and the lower charts. The Civil War Period 
(186 1 -1866) is uncolored, as all values were so 
unsettled auring that period that comparisons 
would be misleading. 

In the upper chart on page 27, the " Gold- 
wage " line of the previous exhibit is reproduced 
by a faint dotted line. During the Low Tariff 
Period the " Price " line and " Wage " line run 
closely together. They separate widely during 
the Civil War Period, marking the era of large 
profits to manufacturers ; as they approach again, 
they show the close of this era in 1870, when the 
real " squeeze " began. The increase of wages 
and decrease of prices since 1873 iii^rk the 
steady reduction of profits. Were it not for 
improved machinery, manufacturers must long 
ago have reduced wages or closed their factories. 



QUERIES ANSWERED. 

56. Has the wage of the cotton worker 
increased daring the Protective 



The day's wage of the cotton weaver is taken 
as representative of cotton workers. The lower 
left-hand exhibit (page 26) shows that from 
1850 to i860 his average earnings were not far 
from 75c. per day, being some years a little less, 
some a little more. The line of open dots above 
the color, marking the currency wage from 1861 
to 1878, shows a rapid increase during the Civil 
War Period, reaching $1.26 in 1867 and then 
decreasing temporarily, but in 1873 it touched 
9i.27,and then gradually decreased to $1 in 1879. 
Since this date United States notes have been 
worth their face value in gold, and hence the 
difference between the currency wage and gold 
wage disappears. The gold wage, marked by 
the line of dots and accompanying figures at the 
upper edge of the color, shows a different range. 

The average for eleven years of the Low Tariff 
Period (1850-1860) was about 75 cents, as can 
be seen by comparing the rates given for each 
year in the exhibit above. For the entire twen- 
ty-one years of the Protective Tariff Period 
above noted (1867-1887), the average wage falls 



AuTHOKiTiBS.— The rates of duty, iSso-iSfc and Z867-1873, are obtained from tpedal dau compiled by the Bureau of Statistics from 
the Finance Reporu of the U. S. Treasury Department. For the years 1874-1887 they are obtained from data in the ** Statistical Abstract 
of the United Sutes/' z887, pp. 15 and 16. The average daily wage, X850-X880, was computed from the reports of wages published in Vol. 
XX. of the Reporu of the Tenth Census, pp. 331-365, and for X88Z-1887, from special wage i 



charts. 



reporu of manufacturers furnished for these 



The Price of Sheetings is taken from the ''Statistical Abstract of the United States,** 1890, p. 336. The number of yards of sheeting 
which could be bought with a day's wage is computed directly from the foregoing dau as to wages and prices for the several years. 
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Purchasing Power of a Day's Wage-Cotlon Workers 




very nearly on the $i line. This is an in- 
crease of about 25c. a day, or a wage about 
one-third higher than in the Low Tariff Period 
Since 1880, however, the average has been 
more nearly ^i.io, an advance of nearly one-half. 

57. What has been the price of the cot- 
ton-worker's product during the two 
periods ? 

Taking standard sheetings as representative 
of the product of the cotton-worker(see also prices 
of standard prints, page 42), the upper right- 
hand exhibit (page 27) shows that in i860 the 
price was 8 A cents, and at the close of the 
Civil War Period (1867) had risen to 1^*^ 
cents, an increase of a little more than fifty per 
cent. The upper left-hand exhibit (page 26) 
shows that between the same dates the rate of 
duty was advanced from 22 per cent, to 40 per 
cent., — making an advance of over eighty per 
cent, in the duty. It is most important to note 
that although this high rate of duty was main- 
tained with little change up to 1887 and until re- 
duced by the McKinley Act (see study 12, 
page 24), the price of the manufactured product 
in this country rapidly decreased from i$^\ 
cents in 1867 to 7^'^ cents in 1887 — which is 
a considerably lower price than prevailed during 
the previous " Low Tariff Period." 

5& What caused the decline in price of 
cotton goods since 1867 ? 

The Protectionist holds that the high tariff 
stimulated manufacture, increasing largely the 



number of manufacturers and the amount of 
production, and that the resulting sharp compe- 
tition lowered prices. He holds, morever, that 
this is the natural and necessary result of a true 
Protective Tariff consistently carried out. 

59. Have the cotton-workers benefited 

by the Protective Tariff? 

• 

Protection has largely increased the home 
product, thereby furnishing employment to a 
much larger number at larger wages than in the 
Low Tariff Period. The increased amount paid 
in wages benefits the cotton- workers of the 
United States instead of being sent to foreign 
countries. 

60. Does the cotton-worker's wage buy 
more than in the Low Tariff Period ? 

The true measure of any wage is found by 
showing what necessaries it will buy at different 
dates. Hence, the lower right-hand exhibit (page 
27) becomes the most important one of the four 
connected studies above. The dots and figures 
at the upper edge of the color in the Low Tariff 
Period (1850-1860) show that a weaver's daily 
wage would purchase on the average about nine 
and a half yards of standard sheeting for use in 
his family. From 1867 to 1873 his wage would 
not buy as many yards, but since 1875 its pur- 
chasing power has been higher than ever before, 
and latterly has been nearly double that of the 
Low Tariff Period. 
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Wages of Iron and Stool Workers an! Hie Tariff 




GRAPHIC STUDIES Nos. 1516. 

Explanation. — The four exhibits in view 
on pages 28 and 29, form connected studies. 
The line of dots at the upper edge of the color 
in the several diagrams, mark the annual changes 
in tariff-rates, wages, prices and purchasing 
power of a day's wage, respectively, as indicated 
by the titles printed across the color. The fig- 
ures printed just below the color of the upper 
charts, designate the years for both the upper 
and the lower charts. The Civil War Period 
(186 1 -1 866) is uncolored, as all values were so 
unsettled during that period that comparisons 
would be misleading. 

QUERIES ANSWERED. 

6z. How has the duty on Iron and Steel 
products varied in the Low Tariff and 
Protective Tariff Periods ? 



The upper chart on page 28, comparing the 
rates in the Low Tariff Period and the Protective 
Tariff Period, shows that the increase of duty in 
the latter was considerable, although not as 
great as in the case of cotton manufactures. In 
the case of cotton manufactures the protective 
tariff rate was nearly double the revenue tariff 
rate, while in iron and steel it averaged only 



about one-third higher. It will also be noticed 
that there has been considerable variation in the 
protective rate on iron and steel, 

62. Have the wages of Iron and Steel 
workers increased under the Protective 
Tariff? 

The currency wage line shows a rapid in- 
crease during the War Period, but the gold 
wage line shows an equally rapid decline for 
three years and then an increase which, at the 
beginning of the Protective Tariff Period, 
brought it considerably above the Low Tariff 
wage. For three years following it remained at 
about the same point, then rapidly rose to $2.38. 
This was an advance of about 70c. per day over 
the average Low Tariff wage, showing an increase 
of nearly one half. The wage has not varied 
much since 1882, but shows on the whole a 
moderate increase. 

63. What is the noticeable feature of 
the Low Tariff wage ? 

The uniformity of the wage in the iron and 
steel industry during the eleven years of the 
Low Tariff Period is specially noticeable when 
compared with the wages of either cotton-work- 



AuTHORiTiBS.— The rates of duty for 1850-1860 and 1867-1873 are computed from speeial data comfrfled bv the Bureau of Statistics 
from files of the Pinaace Reports ; for 1874-1887 they are computed from data in the " Sutistical Abstract 01 the United Sutes,** 1887. 
pp. i< and 16. llie aTersge daily wa^e for 18501880 was computed from the reports of wages published in Vol. XX. of the Reports 01 
the Tenth Census, pp. i54-«3a :and for 1881-1887 fromthe wage reports of manufacturers furnished for these charts. The price of 
Bar Iron is taken from the "Stattotical Abstract of the United States,'* i88q« p. 311 The number of pounds of bar iron which a 
day*s wage would buy, is computed direcUy from the foregoing wages and prices for the several years. 
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ers (page z6) or of woolen- workers (page 30), 
but is paralleled in uniformity by the wage of un- 
skilled labor (page 32) in the same period. 

64. Why was Bar Iron selected for the 
comparison of prices ? 

The preceding exhibit (page 27) showed the 
purchasing power of a day's wage as to cotton 
cloth, representing articles of clothing. This 
one selects bar iron as a good representative of 
the material entering into the tools of the work- 
man, the utensils of the household and the 
building oE the home. As the price of bar iron 
varies, so will vary the price of nails, tools and 
other implements of common use. 

65. How has the price of Iron varied in 
the Low Tariff and Protective Tariff 
Periods ? 

The gold price of iron, as seen by the upper 
chart on this page was, for the first few years of 
the Protective Tariff, not higher than under the 
previous Low Tariff ; since 1 874 it has been de- 
cidedly lower. It is specially noticeable that 
the highest prices (shown by the highest points 
of color) since 1874, are scarcely above the low- 
est prices of the Low Tariff Period, while the 
lowest prices are very much lower. 

66. What was the Purchasing Power of 
an Iron and Steel worker's was:e in the 
Low Tariff and Protective Tariff Periods ? 

The lower exhibit on this page, shows that 
during the Low Tariff, the day's wage of a ma- 



chinist would buy, on the average, abont sixty 
pounds of bar iron, which is less than the small- 
est amount it would buy in any year of the 
Protective Tariff Period. The average un- 
der the Protective Tariff has been little short o( 
one hundred pounds, and for the last few years 
almost 120- pounds, or nearly twice that of the 
Low Tariff Period. With these amounts closely 
correspond the quantity of nails, screws, tools 
and iron utensils purchasable with a day's wage 
in the two periods. 

67. Why are not these Studies brought 
up to date ? 

The author very much desired to bring these 
Studies up to 1891, not because they would 
make the comparison more conclusive, but for 
uniformity with other Studies. There are how- 
ever, no reliable figures for wages available for 
1888-1891. There is in processof compilation, 
under the direction of a Senate Committee of 
the U. S. Senate, an historical series of wage 
figures in the United States, which will be use- 
ful for such comparisons. It 'is, however, well 
known that for the past few years there has 
been little variation of wages in all the great 
lines of industry except a steady, though mod- 
erate inciease. Prices, on the other hand, have 
as steadily and moderately declined. To bring 
this STUDY to date would therefore not change 
the force of the comparisons, except to show a 
further increase in the purchasing power of the 
day's wage. 



Wagos of Woolon Workors and tke Tariff 



GRAPHIC STUDIES* Nos. I^x8. 

Explanation. — The four exhibits in view on 
pages 30 and 31 form connected studies. The 
line of dots at the upper edge of the color in the 
several diagrams mark the annual changes in 
tariff-rates, wages, prices and purchasing power 
of a day's wage, respectively, as indicated by the 
titles printed across the color. The figures 
printed just below the color of the upper charts, 
designate the years for both the upper and the 
lowercharts. The Civil War Period(i86i-i866)is 
uncolored, as values were unsettled during that 
period and comparisons would be misleading. 

QUERIES ANSWERED. 

68. How have the duties on wool and 

woolen manufactures varied in the Low 

Tariff and the ProtectiTe Tariff Periods? 

A glance at the color of the upper chart on 
this page, indicates an average rate in the Pro- 
tective Tariff Period fully twice as high as in 
the I^ow Tariff Period, and a comparison in detail 
of the figures for each year, along the line of dots, 
shows that such is the fact. 



69. Have the wages ofwoolen-woikers 
Increased In the Protective Tariff Period ? 

The general advance of wages is almost iden- 
tical with that in the case of cotton-workers pre- 
sented on page 26. The average day's wage for 
the Low Tariff Period was about 75 cents, and 
the Civil War Period shows a decrease in the 
gold wage. Comparing the two periods, the gold 
wage is found to have averaged about one-third 
higher in the Protective Tariff Period, as a 
whole, than in the Low Tariff Period. 

70. Was there an increase of wages In 
the Low Tariff Period ? 

This industry (woolen manufacture) shows a 
decided increase of wages during the Low Tariff 
Period. In general, however, the increase was 
very slight during the Low Tariff Period, as ap- 
pears in the wage charts of cotton-workers (p. 
36), iron and steel workers (p. 28^, and of un- 
skilled laborers (p. 32^ ; all of which show that 
the highest wage in tnese industries during the 
last three years of the Low Tariff Period was a 
trifle less than the lowest gold wage during the 
first three years of the Protective Tariff Period. 
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Jrx. How has the price of food compared 
th wages in the two TarifT Periods ? 

A glance at the upper exhibit on page 3: 
giving the price of mess pork since 1850, shows 
an average price which varies but little for the 
two periods. The fluctuations in price have 
been very great in both periods alike, and the 
average for each has been not far from eight 
cents per pound. The higher prices mark the 
earlier years of the Protective Tariff Period, in- 
dicating that, in food supply as in the case of 
manufactured products, an increased production 
resulted in a decline of price. 

72. Is the price of poric a good repre- 
seatatire of the price of food. 

The census reports show that the value of 
hogs slaughtered in the United States is more 
than double that of beeves slaughtered, and the 
lower cost of pork makes it the more common 
food of the laboring classes. As to the changes 
in the price of food products, an examination of 
the chart on page 43, which compares the prices 
of wheat, pork and beef, will disclose the fact that 
since the Civil War Period the general range of 
prices has been the same for all three. 

73. Has the food-purchasing power of a 
day's wage increased under the Pro- 
tectire Tariff? 

The color of the lower chart on page 3 1 shows 



that a day's wage would buy about one-half more 
pork in the Protective Penod than in the Low 
Tariff Period. The average for the Low Tariff 
Period is less than ten pounds, and for the Pro- 
tective Period nearly fifteen pounds. 

It is also to be noted that since 1870 the low- 
est values of a day's wage, measured in pork, are 
greater than the highest values of the Low 
Tariff Period (except the year 1850, when the 
price of pork was exceptionally low). 

74. How could the figures of these ex- 
hibits be garbled ? 

By taking into account only a part of the 
facts and for a very limited term of years, a 
false conclusion may easily be reached in several 
ways. The great fluctuations make it easy to 
misrepresent in the case of the prices and wages 
here mentioned. For example, one might take 
the price of pork from 187a to 1875, or from 
187S to 1882,10 show how greatly the cost of 
pork increased under a Protective Tariff. Again, 
one might take the purchasing power of a day's 
wage from 1872 to 1875, or from 1879 to 1883 
to represent the decline of the purchasing power 
under protection ; and from 1857 to 1859 to re- 
present the increase in the purchasing power 
under the Low Tariff : or again, the purchasing 
power of 1859 might be compared with that of 
1869 to prove that it was greater under the Low 
Tariff than under the Protective Tariff. 



Wages of Unskilled Laborers and the Tariff 



GRAPHIC STUDIES, Nos. 19-20. 
Explanation. — (Same as for studies 13-14, 
page 26). 

QUERIES ANSWERED. 

75. What was the average tariff rate on 
Total Imports in the Protective Period ? 

Omitting the years (1862-1872) of the " War 
Tariff" (see studv fi, page 17), the rate on Total 
Imports since 1872 has averaged about thirty 
per cent. This was an advance of one-half on 
the average rate of the Low Tariff Period, which 
was about twenty per cent. 

76. Have thewages of unskilled laborers 
advanced in the Protective Tariff Period? 

This question is at once answered by the above 
chart. The same general increase appears in 
the average day's wage of unskilled laborers as 
in the industries presented on pages 26, 28 and 30. 

The labor represented in this study is that of 
" common laborers," helpers, men of all work, 
who, without any special training, perform the 
simpler forms of labor in the widely-diversified 
industries of the country. The SRecific indus- 
tries from which these wages were reported are: 



flour and grist mills, furniture, tanneries, car- 
riages and wagons, ship carpentry, saw and 
planing mills, textiles, paper, machinery, hard- 
ware, cutlery, glass and tobacco. 

77. Why are the wages for unskilled la- 
borers higher than for weavers 7 

Cotton and woolen weavers are almost wholly 
women and children, and although their work 
represents a definite skill, yet because the num- 
ber of women and children available for such 
work is large as compared with the demand, 
their day's wage is lower than even that of com- 
mon laborers. It is, however, gratifying to note 
that the rate of increase of the wages of weavers 
is greater than that of unskilled labor, showing 
a larger proportion of benefits to women and 
children than to those who earn the higher wage. 

78. How has the price of Wheat Flour 
ranged in the Low Tariff and Protective 
Tanff Periods? 

An examination of the upper chart on page 
33, shows that, averaging the price of the two 
periods, respectively, it has been almost exactly 
the same for both. The eye at once recognizes 
that the line of "3c. per pound" shows very 
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nearly the average for each period. The price 
shows, however, a general decline since the 
Civil War Period. 

79. Why is the price of Wheat Flour a 
p:ood standard for measuring the purchas- 
ing power of wages ? 

The preceding Studies on pages 27, 29 and 31, 
examined the purchasing power of a day's wage 
firstly, as measured by cotton cloth, represent- 
ing the clothing materials and textile furnishings 
of the working-man ; secondly, as measured by 
the price of bar iron, representing the cost of 
tools, household utensils and housebuilding ma- 
terial ; thirdly, by using pork as a representative 
of the cost of food ; fourthly, this Study exam- 
ines further the food purchasing power of a day's 
wage, as the cost of food is a greater item of the 
working- man's expenses than either clothing, 
tools or shelter. Wheat flour in one form or 
another enters largely into the cost of the laborer's 
food in the United States. 

80. How much Flour would a day's 
wage buy in the Protective Tariff Period ? 

A little study of the color of the lower chart 
on page 33, shows that the average purchasing 
power in the Low Tariff Period was about thirty- 
three pounds. It is as readily seen that the 
average during the Protective Tariff Period was 
somewhat above the forty-pound line — about 
forty-two pounds, — while the average since 1884 1 
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has been over fifty pounds. It therefore appears 
for the fourth time, as in studies 14, 16 and 18, 
that the purchasing power of a day's wage 
averages for the later years of the Protective 
Tariff Period nearly twice what it was before 
the Civil War, under the " Revenue Tariff." 

8z. Is unskilled labor benefited by a 
Protective Tariff? 

These charts bear a strong testimony that 
every branch of industry shares in the protection 
accorded to the labor of special industries when- 
ever that protection covers a large field. There 
are no walls or bars separating the industries of 
this country. Workmen are at liberty to step 
into whatever field offers a better reward for 
their labor. Wherever protection creates a larger 
demand for labor in any industry, thereby in- 
ducing a better wage, there labor turns from 
other industries. The effect is twofold ; first 
the tendency to higher wages in the specially 
protected industry is checked ; and, secondly, 
a better wage is induced in the deserted field 
because of its lessened supply of laborers. 
Hence all classes of labor share the advantage 
protection offers. 

These benefits can be fully measured only by 
men old enough to remember that books and 
newspapers were very scarce in working men's 
homes before the Civil War; that even a rag 
carpet on a single room was a luxury, and a piano 
or an organ was an unthought of extravagance. 



Weeklif Wages of Hen, Wjmen and CMWren In America and England, 1360-83 




GRAPHIC STUDY, No. 2Z. 

Explanation. — This study of the " Wages 
in England and America," beginning on page 
34 and continuing more than half across the 
opposite page, differs from preceding exhibits in 
one distinctive feature. The lines running up 
and down separate the diagram, not into " year 
spaces," as elsewhere, but, instead, into what may 
be termed " industry columns." Each column 
represents a separate industry, the name of 
which is printed in the uncolored space below. 
Circles here take the place of the black dots 
elsewhere used ; hence, a circle placed higher 
than another represents a higher wage. The 
industries rank from left to right according to 
the amount of wages paid, those paying the lower 
rate of wages standing at the left hand of the 
exhibit. It must be kept in mind that, accord- 
ing to the title of this study, the wages here 
compared are the averages for all grades of 
workers in the various industries named, includ- 
ing all the women and children employed, as 
well as men. This fact explains the apparent 
smallness of the wages both in Massachusetts 
and Great Britain. 

The industries grouped under the headings of 
Brick, Building Trades, and Liquors, include 
men only in Massachusetts, and those under 



Agricultural Implements, Furniture, Liquors and 
Stone, include men only in Great Britain. 

82. How large a proportion of the indus- 
trial product of the country is represent- 
ed by this exhibit ? 

The twenty-four industries enumerated repre- 
sent almost exactly seventy-five per cent, of the 
total industrial product of Massachusetts, and 
are to the same degree fully representative of 
the manufacturing industries of the entire coun- 
try. 

83. Does this comparison of wages in 
Massachusetts and in England hold good 
for the United States and Europe in 
general ? 

The corresponding average rates of wages in 
these industries have not been obtained for the 
entire United States. The wage rate of Massa- 
chusetts is higher than that of many other parts 
of the United States, while the wage rate of 
Great Britain is higher than that of any other 
country in Europe. (See study 22, page 35.) 
This exhibit, in connection with the two follow- 
ing (studies 22 and 23), offers the best basis 
available for a general comparison. 



Authority.— Pai^e z8 of "Comparative Wa^es and Prices, 1860-1883,'* published in 1885, under Uie supervision of Carroll D. 
Wnffht, br the Bureau of Statistics and Labor of Massachusetts. 

This omciai record covers twenty-four years, aUnost a quarter of a century, and forms the only systematic and the most thoroughly 
satisfactory study of the subject ever made. Since 1883 no Important disturbing influences m either country, have tended to 
change matenany the results of the comparison. The question of continuing the record for the United States to the present date has 
been under consideration by a committee of the United States Senate, but has notjret been undertaken for Great Britain. 
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GRAPHIC STUDY, No. 22. 

Explanation. — The plan of graphic repre- 
sentation in this STUDY of "The World's Wage" 
is the same as that already explained on pages 
22-24. The dots and accompanying figures at 
the left-hand side of the color column, show the 
average daily wage for the year 1835 in the vari- 
ous countries of Europe mentioned; at the right- 
hand side of the color column are' given the cor- 
responding figures for 1880. The upward slant 
from left to right shows the increase in wages, for 
the several countries, in the interval of 45 years, 
between these dates. The wages given through- 
out this STUDY are the average for laborers of 

all grades. 

QUERIES ANSWERED. 

84. Would this exhibit have more value 
if brought down to the present year ? 

The great value of this Study lies in the fact 
that it covers nearly half a century, that it shows 
the absolute wage at the beginning and end of 
the period, the absolute as well as the compara- 
tive increase of wages in the principal countries 
of the world, and that the figures are those of a 
recognized authority. 

To bring the showing down to a later date 
would scarcely give any better view, for a con- 
tinuation of the record of absolute and relative 
increase would change the relative positions of 
the lines and dots but very slightly if at all. 



8^. Have wages increased more in the 
United States than in European coun- 
tries? 

The percentage of increase in Italy and Aus- 
tria was much greater than in the United 
States. On the other hand, the absolute in- 
crease of wages in the United States in the 
forty-five years, was much greater, the increase 
of wages here being of itself 48c., or 
i^ times the entire highest earnings recorded by 
Mulhall 'for Austria, and 2^ times the entire 
highest earnings for Italy. No reader with all 
the facts before him, as presented in this Study, 
can be in any doubt as to the real significance of 
the comparisons. 

The increase in Italy of 150 per cent put 12 
cents more per day into the laborer's pocket in 
1880 than in 1835. The 100 per cent, increase 
in Austria, and the 50 per cent, gain in England 
alike gave the laborer 20 cents more per day. 
The 57 per cent, advance in the United States 
was a gain to the workman of 48 cents per day, 
a gain more than that of laborers in England and 
Austria together. 

86. How many days' wages in other coun- 
tries equal one day's wages in the United 
States ? 

In 1880 a laborer in Italy must work 6^ days, 
in Austria 3^ days, and in England, the highest 
wage country of all Europe, 24 days, to earn 
as much as in one day in the United States. 



AuTHonTV.— The rates of wages for the different countries are obtained from MulhaH's ** Dictionary of Statistics" (London, 
1893), page 579t which is the recognised standard of authority among English statisticians. 
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Cost of Food in Iho United States and Europe 




GRAPHIC STUDIES, Nos. 23-24. 

Explanation.— The plan of study 23, page 
36, is the same as that explained on page 22; for 
plan of STUDY 24, above, see the general expla- 
nation, page 13. 

QUERIES ANSWERED. 

87. What general variations of wages 
are shown in these industries ? 

The wages in cutlery, tin plate and pottery, 
and those of shipwrights, range about twice as 
high in the United States as in England. The 
carpet wages of Austria are about one-third 
those of the United States. The earnings of 
silk- workers in the United States (New Jersey 
Reports) range from four to ten times the Chi- 
nese wages. 

88. Are wages for piece-work higher in 
the United States ? 

The wages for cutlery and pottery are the 
wages for piece-work, and are, therefore, of 
special interest, because they controvert the 



often-repeated statement that, although day- 
wages are higher in the United States, the 
laborer does so much more work that the real 
wage (piece-wage) is not higher. 

89. What is the basis of the compari- 
sons as to the cost of food ? 

The Commissioner of Labor Statistics of Wis- 
consin based his inquiry on the earnings of 
skilled blacksmiths and the cost of bread, beef, 
mutton, pork and butter in the several countries. 

It is seen that, with two exceptions (" bread " 
in Denmark and Great Britain), the amount of 
food bought with ten hours' labor in the United 
States, is from one-third more to five times as 
much as in Europe, as represented by the eight 
countries mentioned in the chart, namely: — 
Great Britain, Denmark, Sweden, Germany, 
France, Italy, Belgium and Holland. 

The price of wheat given for the United 
States, is for the grade known in the Produce 
Exchange of New York as "standard wheat," 
while that for England is " all wheat," a some 
what poorer grade. The average price of wheat 
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WAGES AND THE TARIFF. 



90. What relation has the Tariff to 
wages ? 

There are those who claim that the tariff has 
no more to do with wages than with the tides of 
the ocean, and who see no relation between the 
tariff and their pocketbooks except the alleged 
effect of invariably increasing prices. The same 
men, however, say that they oppose a protective 
tariff because it '^ unduly stimulates manufac- 
ture," unmindful of the fact that if it stimulates 
manufacture, it must at the same time increase 
the demand for labor, and that an increased de- 
mand for labor must also tend to raise wages. 
The foregoing Studies, pages 26-33, show that 
there has been a marked increase of wages, both 
of skilled and unskilled labor, during the opera- 
tion of the Protective Tariff. 

That a tariff on sugar directly increases the 
cost of sugar to the consumer, any schoolboy 
will understand; that a tarifif on wire nails suc- 
cessfully increases the product of wire nails in 
this country, and therefore acts to raise wages 
in this country, and at the same time acts to re- 
duce the price of wire nails, is a problem a little 
more intricate in its relations, and hence fewer 
men fully grasp the facts. The secondary effects 
of such a tariff are, however, so much wider and 
more beneficent than the first effects, that they 
deserve the utmost careful attention of every 
thoughtful person. 

9Z. How far will a tariff designed to in- 
crease production, raise wages ? 

To the full extent to which the increased pro- 
duction increases the demand for labor, will 
wages in general be improved. 

It may be argued that a tariff designed to in- 
crease production, benefits the capitalist rather 
than the wage earner, because the capitalist who 
does the manufacturing controls the rate of 
wages. Were this true, the employer would have 
it in his power to reap the entire benefit of the 
Protective Tariff. But it needs no proof, that 
the price of labor, as of all other commodities, is 
determined by the sufficiency of the supply to 
meet the demand. 

The wage charts on pages 26-33 show that 
wages have increased under the protective 
tariff. Since employers, like all other men, buy 
everything as cheaply as they can, whether labor 
or materials, the increase of wages, then, cannot 
be due to the mere option of employers. It is 
plain that the wage earner has secured an in- 
creasing share of the products of his labor under 
the actual working of the protective policy. 

92. When will a Protective Tariff cease 
to raise wages ? 

Only when wages reach so high a point that 
to increase them would leave capital without 



sufficient incentive for carrying on industrial en- 
terprises. It is impossible to fix a limit to the 
increasing demand for labor, except the point 
where production shall fully equal the possibili- 
ties of consumption in this and in foreign 
countries. 

It must be remembered also that although pro- 
tection directly stimulates only a part of the 
industries of the country, yet the wage benefits 
are shared with all other industries, because there 
are no barriers between the many fields of labor. 
This widens the field for the benefits of protec- 
tion and is the ground for its chief and lasting 
usefulness as a national policy. 

93. Would a '^ tariff for revenue only ** 
reduce wages ? 

A tariff for revenue only, removes all protec- 
tion. The removal of protection leaves no bar- 
rier between labor in the United States and labor 
in the old world except that of ocean freights. 
Production then, if continued in this country 
must proceed on the basis of production in the 
old world. The manufacturer would then have 
to face the alternative of closing up his busi- 
ness, or cheapening the product to the old-world 
level in one or all of three ways: either, first, by 
reducing wages; or, secondly, by making his ma- 
chinery produce more for the same cost; or 
thirdly, by cutting down his profits. Whatever 
might be the final outcome of this pressure on 
the manufacturer, wages would suffer reduction 
first. There would be little stimulus to improve 
the capacity of machinery, and profits are only 
relinquished as a last resort. Wages, then, present 
the most ready means of reducing the cost of 
production in order to bring our industries to 
the level of the old world, and would therefore 
suffer first and most seriously. 

94. What are natural wages ? 

Because each country has natural conditions 
differing from other countries, it has, therefore, a 
standard of living differing from that of other 
countries. These standards of living for the great 
bulk or masses of people, range from the practical 
serfdom of Russia, with its hovels and wretched- 
ness, to the highest standard of the new world, as 
found in the United States. 

There is also a natural wage for each country. 
Such a wage is the amount a laborer can earn in 
free unrestricted competition in his own labor- 
market, a competition among men accustomed to 
the same standard of living, and subject to the 
demands of that standard. 

An industrial policy which compels laborers, 
subject to the needs of the American standard 
of living, to compete with the foreign wage 
earner living under the lowest civilization, is 
manifestly unjust. 



Note.— Just M this page goes to press, the report of the Senate Committee referred to in Query 67, page 99, is published, and 
corrolborates the statements there made : Since 1887 wages have slightly increased, the prices of manufactured products have decreased 
somewhat, while those of agricultural products have made a small advance. The average purchasing power of a day's wage, as 
compared with that of X887, is therefore almost ezacUy the same in food products, and somewhat greater in dotbing, tool* andDOttte 
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Prices and the Tariff. 



There is no proposition of economics upon 
which Protectionists and Free Traders agree 
more thoroughly, than in the statement that a 
duty laid and collected on an article which can- 
not be produced in this country is added to the 
price of the imported article. In other words, 
the cost of the article to the consumer is greater 
by the amount of the duty, than it would be if 
there were no duty. For example, if the " War 
Tariff " of five cents per pound on coffee were 
replaced, each pound would cost the buyer five 
cents more than now ; and so with all imported 
articles not produced in this country. Hence 
the only way to reduce the cost of such articles 
to the consumer, by means of the tariff, is to re- 
duce the duty or admit them free. 

Articles of Foreign Production. — There 
is no disagreement between Protectionists and 
Free Traders as to the effect upon prices in this 
country, of a duty collected on articles necessar- 
ily produced almost entirely in foreign countries. 
They agree that the cost to the consumer is, in 
that case, increased by the amount of the duty. 

When the production in this country is 
necessarily but a small part of the amount con- 
sumed, as in the case of sugar (see Study on 
page 52), the home product does not offer 
enough competition in the market to prevent the 
duty from raising the price. This was the case 
with sugar, when the McKinley Law placed it 
on the free list, which affected a marked reduc- 
tion of the price. Within a very few weeks after 
the free sugar clause of the McKinley Law took 
effect (April i, 1891), the reduction in the price 
of sugar was made on the retail counters of all 
the grocers in the United States. 

Articles of Home and Foreign Produc- 
tion. — The point of disagreement between Pro- 
tectionists and Free Traders is reached in con- 
sidering such articles as are, or can be, produced 
in large quantities in the United States. Pro- 
tectionists point to such articles as cotton prints 
and wire nails (see Study on Wire Nails and 
the Tariff, page 59), which often sell in the open 
market for a price smaller than the duty imposed, 
to prove that the duty is not necessarily added 
to the cost of protected articles. 

They also point to many other articles which 
sell at only a little above the duty, which 
trifle evidently does not nearly equal the cost of 
production, to prove that, at most, only a small 



fraction of the duty is included in the cost to 
the consumer. They also point to the fact that 
in many cases the market price of goods varies 
according to home competition, when neither 
the cost of material or labor, nor the duty has 
varied at all. This is the case whenever the 
home product becomes so large as nearly or 
quite to supply the home market, and thus 
brings about a sharp competition. 

Foreign Competition. — As home competi- 
tion governs the prices of home products, so 
competition in the foreign markets governs the 
foreign price of imported articles. Tea and 
coffee thus vary in price from year to year, as 
the foreign product is large or small, and 
as the size of the product increases or lessens 
the force of competition. 

Withdrawing Protection.— When a large 
home production has induced so sharp a com- 
petition as to result in a production at low cost 
by improved methods, obliging the producer to 
reduce profits so that the market price of the 
article is even less than the duty, it would, at 
first thought, seem unnecessary longer to im- 
pose the duty on such a product. 

The second and wiser thought suggests that 
other countries will copy the improved methods 
of this country and, with their lower wages, 
will then be able to produce the articles at as 
low a cost as ourselves, or at even a lower cost. 
Hence the need of continued protection. 

Again, it is to be remembered that over-pro- 
duction often takes place in all countries, in 
which case the producer is glad to throw his 
surplus product into any market, even at half 
price. This he would do in the markets of the 
United States at frequent intervals, unless pre- 
vented by what might, at first thought, seem 
useless tariff laws. 

The reason is plain, then, for keeping the 
protection in force at all times. It would, other- 
wise, often occur that one industry and another 
would be crippled by an influx of the surplus 
products of other countries, or by improvements 
in production which would enable the foreign 
producer to step in and put our manufactories 
at a hopeless disadvantage, and thereby com- 
pel them to throw their workmen out of employ- 
ment, or continue to employ them only on the 
same basis as the European or Asiatic workmen 
with whom they must compete. 
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GRAPHIC STUDIES, Nos. 25-26. 

Explanation. — ^As in all other Studies, a 
dot placed higher than another means a larger 
amount. In these Studies the dots represent 
the prices paid by the United States govern- 
ment for Indian Supplies in 1890 and in 1891, 
as indicated by the date at the top of each color 
column. The lines connecting the dots, slant- 
ing from left to right, show by an upward direc- 
tion a higher price paid in 1891, and by a 
downward direction a lower price paid in 1891. 
The names of States on the several lines indi- 
cate where the article named was to be delivered. 

95. What was the effect of the McKinley 
law on prices ? 

Many predictions were made that the effect of 
the McKinley tariff law would be to increase the 
prices of manufactured products and to lower 
those of agricultural products. The results 
shown by the prices in the open market, are no 
longer open to question. As a basis for the above 
STUDY, the contract prices of Indian supplies 
have been taken as affording an official and un- 
mistakable test of the truth or untruth of these 
predictions. These contracts were made under 
sharp competition, and hence furnish a good in- 
dex of the general trend of prices, if not a better 



one than the ordinary markets. They have the 
additional advantage of an official record, cover- 
ing a wide range of products which may be 
readily consulted for verification at any time. 

96. Are these open competition prices ? 

There were about five thousand bidders to 
furnish these supplies in 1890 and in 1891. The 
reports give the prices named in the several 
bids, and the description of the supply offered, 
together with the amounts awarded, and the 
price paid to the successful bidders. 

The contracts for supplies in 1890 were made 
under advertisements of April 15 and June 10, 
1890, several months before the McKinley law 
was enacted, and the contracts for 1891 under 
the advertisements of April 4 and May 29, 1891, 
several months after its enactment.* 

97. Were contracts awarded at the same 
prices in all parts of the country ? 

The points at which the various agricultural 
products were to be delivered, were noted in the 
contracts, and are indicated in the above study 
by the names of the States given on the slant 
lines. This explains why some contracts were 
made at so much higher figures than others. It 
costs more to deliver corn at certain points in 
New Mexico than in Missouri and Kansas. 



Authority.—'^ Proposals Rrceived and Contracts Awarded for Supplies, and Transportation of same, for the Indian Service '* for 
1890 and 189X, published by the United States Government. The prices are found therein under their respective heads. 

*The full price of ^* pork (CaUfornia) " per barrel, ^14 in iSQoand $15.96 in 1891, and ** pork (Eastern)'* $13 in 1890 and $14 in 1891 
could not be shown on the diagram; hence the price of a half barrel is used, showin^^ whether the price increased or decreased, 
as well as that of a full Sarrel. 
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98. What manufactured articles de- 
creased most in price ? 

Manufacturers of iron and steel show the 
greatest reduction in price ; most other articles 
show only a moderate reduction, but in all these 
casesa reduction appears instead of an increase. 

99. Did manufactured products or agri- 
cultural products increase in price in 1891 ? 

The lines comparing the prices of agricultural 
products in 1890 and 1891, all slanting upward, 
witness silently but strongly that the McKinley 
law did not result in giving the farmer lower 
prices for the product of his labor. 

The downward slope of the lines showing the 
prices of manufactured products (p. 41) are 
equally emphatic witnesses to the falsity of the pre- 
diction that the prices of all manufactures would 
be higher under the McKinley law. Whether due 
to the tariff or to some other force, the fact is 
evident that agricultural products increased and 
manufactures decreased in price, following the 
enactment of that law. 

100- What other causes may have pro- 
duced the change in prices contrary to the 
predictions already quoted ? 

The baffled objector ascribes the rise in the 
price of agricultural products to short crops in- 
the old world, and the reduction in price of 



manufactured products to an over production in 
these lines. These explanations, however cor- 
rect, do not make good his predictions as to the 
effect of the McKinley Law. As to large pro- 
duction resulting in a low price, it is just that at 
which protection aims, namely : a production so 
large as to result in the keen competition which 
alone, whether in this or other countries, effec- 
tually lowers prices. It is manifest that the 
more limited the production in any country, the 
higher will be the market price. 

loi. What benefits of the Protective 
Tariff are shown in these exhibits ? 

Protection aims to increase home production, 
especially of manufactured articles. Through 
this increase, it expects to induce a competition 
which will result in reduced prices of these 
articles. The lower prices of manufactured pro- 
ducts as shown in the various Studies of prices 
(pages 2-j, 29, 31, 33, 40-4S inclusive), verified 
this expectation. 

Protection also expects through the same 
agency to provide a larger home market for agri- 
cultural products, and thereby to secure for the 
farmer better returns for his crops. 

The increased home market for agricultural 
products, with the added. effect of a shortage of 
crops in the old world, more than met his expec- 
tation regarding the advantages to the farmer, 
as indicated by the largely increased price of 
farm products portrayed on the opposite page. 
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GRAPHIC STUDIES, Nos. 27-28. 

Explanation. — For the general explanation, 
see pages 13 and 22. The broken lines and ac- 
companying figures on the chart of carpet prices 
at the left of the above Study, indicate that the 
ad valorem duty of the McKinley Law was so 
many per cent higher than the previous rate. 

QUERIES ANSWERED. 

102. Has the price of Agricultural Pro- 
ducts declined under the Protectlre 
Tariff? 

Much has been written and declaimed to 
prove that the fanner has been robbed by the 
manufacturer, under the protective tariff. 

The two charts on the upper half of the oppo- 
site page show the decline in the price of wheat, 
beef and pork since the close of the Civil War 
(for the price of wool see page 49 and of wheat 
flour, page 33). There can be do doubt about 
the fact of a marked decline. 

103. Has the price of Manu£actured Pro- 
ducts also declined ? 

Below the oharts of the prices of agricultural 
products are shown the prices of manufactured 
products. The price of nails is a good repre- 



sentative of the manufactures of iron (see pages 
56 and 57 for prices of pig iron and railroad 
bars), and sheetings and prints are good repre- 
sentatives of textile fabrics, cotton, wool and 
silk. 

If the farmer has been robbed, it would seem 
that the manufacturer has not escaped. The 
Studies on pages 44 and 45 carry the investiga- 
tion further. 

104. Do prices increase as duties in- 
crease? 

One of the loudest complaints made against 
the McKinley Bill was that it would raise the 
price of carpets. The duty on carpets was very 
much increased, as indicated by the tariff lines 
on the price chart, but the prices persisted in tak- 
ing the opposite direction. 

The duty on gunny bagging was doubled 
under the War Tariff, and about 1870 the in- 
dustry was started in the United States, with the 
resulting decline of prices indicated in the chart. 

The duty on Itnseed oil was raised by the 
McKinley Law, from 35c. to 3zc. per gallon, as 
noted on the chart. The trust which had con- 
trolled the product under the 35c. rate, collapsed 
within a few months, and the price was reduced 
to barely 5c. above the amount of the duty. 
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GRAPHIC STUDIES, Nos, 29-30. 

Explanation. — The line of dots and the 
figures at the upper edge of the color on the 

four charts above, show the number of pounds of 
beef and the number of bushels of wheat re- 
quired year by year, since 1865, to pay for stated 
quantities of manufactured products. 

The years for the upper two charts are print- 
ed just between them and those for the third 
and fourth charts are similarly placed. 

The charts on the opposite page are on the 
same plan and show the value of manufactured 
products in exchange for agricultural products. 



QUERIES ANSWERED. 

105. What is the disadvantase of study- 
ing money prices only ? 

The producer ordinarily sells his product for 

money and uses that money to buy the product 
of others. By this Indirect exchange of pro- 
ducts, each is compared only with the money 
used in the transaction, and the actual, or bar- 
ter, value of the products is lost sight of. Since 
the close of the Civil War there has been, as is 
well known, a general reduction of the money 
values of nearly all products, but this does not 



mean a like reduction of all exchange values. 
It is still the fact that of the two great divisions 
of producers, farmers and manufacturers, the 
product of one has depreciated, while the other 
has gained in exchange value. 

The object of these two Studies is to see 
whether the product of the farmer or that of the 
manufacturer has suffered a real reduction of 
purchasing power. 



loA. How much Beef did it take to pay 
for ten yards of Standard Sheeting ? 

The manufacture of cotton is one of the 
largest branches of industry in the United 
States, and beef is one of the important agricult- 
ural products. The first of the four charts at 
the top of this page, shows how many pounds of 
beet it took, year by year, to buy ten yards of 
sheeting, using the same grades of beef and 
sheeting all the time. 

From the close of the Civil War to 1773 (ex- 
cept one year, 1871) the color reaches consider- 
ably above the twenty pound line, and the 
figures printed with the dots show that for three 
of the nine years It took nearly thirty pounds, 
while in 1865 it took nearly fifty-five (54.8) 
pounds of beef to buy ten yards of sheeting. 
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Since 1875 it has not taken nearly as many 
pounds, and much of the time only a little over 
half as many as before. 

The third chart shows the same general result 
as to the amount of standard wheat required to 
buy 100 yards of standard sheeting 

Z07. How much beef did it take to pay 
for a kes of cut nails ? 

By the same test of barter, using beef and 
wheat to buy nails, the farmer finds the result 
still more in his favor. The second chart shows 
that for the first eleven years (1865-1875), it 
took over sixty pounds of beef, and in 1865 and 
1 87 2, over one hundred pounds, to pay for a keg 
of nails ; while, since 1875, the average has not 
been over fifty pounds. The fourth chart shows 
that for the ten years, from 1865 to 1874 (ex- 
cept 1867-68), it took over three bushels of 
wheat to pay for a keg of nails, while it has, since 
that date, taken on the average not over two 
and a half bushels. 

While the gefleral trend of the exchange 
values, as shown by all four of the charts, marks 
no very great change, yet the advantage is, in 
all cases, clearly in favor of the farmer. 

X08, Does it take more of the manufact- 
urer's product than formerly to pay for 
asrriculraral products ? 

The four charts at the top of this page show 
the manufacturer's side of the account, which is, 
of course, exactly the reverse of the farmer's. 



of this inquiry is like many other practical tests, 
an answer exactly opposite to the opinion of men 
who have made only partial investigation, or who, 
without any investigation, have been impressed 
by frequent dogmatic assertions on one side or 
the other. 

The past few years have been productive of a 
large literature (mostly newspaper literature), 
proclaiming that the farmer is fighting a losing 
battle, and that the manufacturer is unduly 
favored by the tariff laws. 

109. Does it take less of Cotton and 
Wool than formerly to pay for manufac- 
tured products ? - 

To have used the prices of any other of the 
important agricultural and manufactured pro- 
ducts would have given the same result as shown 
in the charts on pages 44-45. Cotton or wool, 
for example, make the same showing in favor 
of agriculture, for their prices have maintained 
the same relation to those of manufactured pro- 
ducts. 

110. Has the wage-earner been bene- 
fited by the decline of prices ? 

The decided reduction in prices of all pro- 
ducts, suggests the question whether any gain 
has come to the consumer who is not at the 
same time a producer. Such a consumer would 
seem to be able to reap the advantage of the 
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reduced price of both agricultural and manufac- 
tured products, providing he had not suffered 
a corresponding reduction of income. Such a 
consumer is the wage-earner. He uses no part 
of his income in buying land or building fac- 
tories, in hiring h^nds to grow crops or manu- 
facture goods. He has no expenses for 
improved agricultural implements, or for better 
machinery to keep his product before the mar- 
ket. Has he received the advantage of the 
reduced prices in both divisions of production ? 
This question is emphatically answered in the 
affirmative by the Studies on wages, given on 
pages 26-33. 



xzx. How would a reduction of wages 
effect prices in general > 

A very large share of the work both on the 
farm and in the factory, is now done by 
machinery. If hand labor were the only factor 
in production, then it must follow that lower 
wages would mean correspondingly lower prices. 
The rich man's shoes, made largely by hand 
labor, would perhaps cost only a little more than 
half as much, i^f wages were reduced to the Eng- 
lish standard (see Studies 21-22, page 35). 

On the other hand, the shoes of more than 
sixty millions of the people of the United States 
are made largely by wonderful machines, some of 
which cut the leather, sew the shoes and finisn 
them almost without the help of human hands ; 
one machine making hundreds of pairs daily. 

The $3.00 wage of the man who tends such 
a machine making, say, but one hundred and 
fifty pairs of shoes a day, is therefore distributed 
as the labor cost over this entire product. Let 
his wage be reduced by $1.50 per day ; the re- 
duction of the wage is one-half (150 cents), while 
the reduction in the labor-cost of producing a 
single pair of shoes is but one cent. Should he 
need to buy a pair of shoes, he would find the 
retail price reduced no more than one cent, if 
at all. This illustrates the distant relation 
between reduction of wages and of prices. 



in factory machines, by which the labor-cost has 
been greatly reduced. 

Estimating it, however, at 22 cents, with the 
shoes retailing at even $2 per pair, a sweeping re- 
duction of one-half in wages, or 11 cents per 
pair, would reduce the selling price to $1.89. 
The saving to the wage earner in the price of 
shoes, would compensate only in a small fraction 
for the reduction of his wage by one-half. 



ZI2. How would prices be affected by re- 
ducing the entire labor-cost of a pair of 
shoes one-half ? 

The entire labor cost of a pair of shoes? 
would include many other items besides the 
wage of the one man tending this machine ; it 
would include a share of the pay of foremen, 
engineers, office-help and of everyone directly 
and indirectly employed in its production. 

Volume XX. of the Reports of the Tenth 
Census, at page 14, gives the entire labor-cost 
of a pair of shoes (first quality) in Massachusetts 
in 1880, as 22 cents. Since that date, twelve 
years ago, great improvements have been made 



ZZ3. How would prices be affected by 
reducing the entire labor-cost of manufac- 
tured products in general ? 

Cotton goods, woolen goods, clothing, hats, 
tools of all kinds, furniture, carpets, wall paper 
and house furnishings of all kinds, are to-day 
largely the product of machinery. The wage 
element is important, but is so small a money fac- 
tor of the cost of production, that to reduce it 
would not result in any corresponding reduction 
in the price of the finished product. 

The great food products of the country are no 
exception. Machines sow the seed, tend, har- 
vest and thresh the crop. Machinery grinds the 
wheat, slaughters the animals, cans the fruits 
and meats, and transports the products to 
market. A large reduction of wages among the 
great army of food producers would but slightly 
reduce the price of food to the consumer. 

114. How would the prices of mental 
products be affected by a general reduc- 
tion of wages? 

Besides prices of the products of mechanical 
and physical labor, the wage-earner is largely 
interested in the price of the product of mental 
labor. He is no small factor in the support which 
makes possible the wide distribution of lecture 
bureaus and amusements of all kinds. The 
price of admission tickets to such entertain- 
ments, therefore come into his count of reduc- 
tions. The price of sending his children to 
school and college must be reduced, even 
though professors have to accept smaller salaries 
to accomplish it. Legal fees must be minimized 
in exactly the same proportion as his wages. 

Z15. What has been the general course 
of wages and of prices since 1865 ? 

In TAe Forum for- May, 1S92, Mr. Atkinson 
sums up the situation, as regards prices and 
wages under protection, as follows : " There 
has been during the twenty-seven years since 
1865, subject to temporary variations and fluc- 
tuations, a steady advance in the rate of wages, 
a steady reduction in the cost of labor per unit 
of product, and a corresponding reduction in 
the price of goods of almost every kind to the 
consumer." 
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Agriculture and the Tariff. 



The subject of tariff rates on agricultural pro- 
ducts, is graphically presented in a series of charts 
on pages 22 and 23, comparing the rates under 
the Tarifif Law of 1883 with those under the 
McKinley Law of 1890, and also the proposed 
rates of the Mills Bill, with the McKinley rates. 
On page 40, is given a graphic study comparing 
the price of agricultural products before and 
after the enactment of the McKinley Law; on 
page 42 a historical study of the prices of repre- 
sentative agricultural products smce the Civil 
War. The exchange values of agricultural 
products for manufactured products since 1865, 
are exhibited on page 44, in order to show 
whether the relative deduction in price has been 
greater in agricultural or manufactured products. 
On page 63, is a study portraying the amount of 
the chief agricultural products imported from 
foreign countries for the years 1881-1891, but 
which could have been produced in the United 
States. Study 29, on page 68, shows how large 
a part of our total exports consists of agricultural 
products, and on page 69 is given a classification 
of domestic exports, comparing the amount of 
the chief agricultural exports, together with the 
chief exports of manufactures. 

Protection of Agriculture. — ^The manu- 
facturer has occupied the foremost place in al- 
most all tariff discussion amt* -legislation since 
the organization of the government until recent 
years, so much so that he is compared to the 
" robber baron " by the enemies of protection. 
Yet it is beyond question that he has shared bene- 
fits largely with the farmer in later tariff enac- 
ments. 

Imports of Agricultural Products.— 

Some of the chief articles of agricultural pro- 
duction imported in 1891, were the followmg : 
wool, seventeen million dollars ; tobacco, seven- 
teen and one-half millions ; vegetables, nearly 
eight millions ; breadstuffs, nearly four millions ; 
rice, three and one-half millions ; animals, nearly 
two and one-half millions ; oranges and seeds, 
each nearly two and one-third millions; eggs, 
flax, hops and provisions, each between one and 
two millions. 

Altogether the annual imports of purely 
agricultural products (unmanufactured) amount 
to nearly fifty million dollars. If the im- 
ports of articles manufactured from wool, 



tobacco, etc., produced in foreign countries, 
were also included, this total would be nearly 
doubled, aggregating from one-ninth to one- 
eighth of the entire annual imports (see page 67) 
of the United States. 

The articles enumerated in the foregoing list 
are all freely produced in this country and by 
proper legislation the amount required by the 
total consumption could probably be supplied 
by home production. Whether California and 
Florida could develop the product of oranges to 
meet the consumption is perhaps 'questionable, 
although the production there is advancing 
rapidly. Georgia and adjoining States would 
easily produce the rice. 

The present consumption of imported sugar 
amounts very nearly to one hundred mil- 
lion dollars per year (98.1 million, in 1891). 
Should the beet sugar production be developed 
in the United States as in France and Germany 
this enormous sum would be kept here to enrich 
our own people and the result would be one of the 
greatest triumphs ever achieved by any economic 
system. 

The Woolen Industry. — In discussions of 
agricultural interests one important feature of 
the wool industry is likely to be overlooked or 
intentionally kept in the background. The wool 
value of good sheep has always been much more 
important than the mutton value. The farmer 
has, therefore, given his attention to increasing 
the fleece represented by each animal rather than 
to increasing thewnumber of animals. To feed and 
care for one animal for five pounds of wool 
annually is much better economy than to feed and 
care for two animals for the same production. 
The result is forcibly shown in the returns of 
the Eighth, Ninth and Tenth Censuses. The 
average fleece of i860 weighed 2j\ pounds, 
that of 1870, 3 J pounds, and of 1880, 4| 
pounds. In Ohio, the greatest wool-producing 
State, the weight increased from 4^ pounds in 
1870 to 5-,^ ^^ 1880; in California, the second 
wool-growing State, from 4^ to 4^ ; and 
in the third wool-growing State, Michigan, 
from 4| to 5|. Several States show even 
greater proportionate gains, and when the fig- 
ures of the Eleventh Census appear, they will 
undoubtedly show still greater gains in the same 
direction. 
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GRAPHIC STUDY, No. 31- 
Explanatlon. — See page 13, for general ex- 
planation of this Study. 

QUERIES ANSWERED. 

116. How has the duty on wool varied 
since 1867 ? 

Under the Act of 1867 the rates of duty 
on the ordinary grades of wool was practi- 
cally doubled. The high tariff rates established 
in 1867 were maintained practically until 1883 
(the reduction of i873>iS74 was too slight and 
brief to have noticeable effect). 

117. What was the effect of the In- 
creased rate of 1867 ? 

A great agricultural industry, involving the 
rearing of animals, cannot change quickly. The 
permanent increase of production is seen to have 
begun about six years after the increase of rate, 
and it went steadily forward until 1886, as the 
chart plainly shows. 

Z18. What was the effect of the tariff 
changes on the number of sheep grown ? 

The number of sheep varied but little from 
1S68 to 1880, when it increased rapidly until 
1883. The uniformity in the number of sheep 
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until 1880, and the fact that the years 1886 to 
1890 show almost the same total number as the 
previous period, furnish the free-trader figures for 
claiming that there has been no development of 
the wool industry since 1867. It would be equally 
just to hold that New York and Boston are not 
greater cities than ten years ago, because there 
are no more acres of ground in them. The 
farmer has worked for a production of wool, 
not carcasses (^ last paragraph of page 47). 

119. Did the reduction of tariff in 
1883 reduce the wool product ? 

The above graphic exhibit shows that the rate 
of increase of wool was checked at once, but 
not wholly overcome until i88ti, about four 
years after the act ; this is as soon as such a 
reduction could be expected, for the best wool 
producing sheep would naturally be saved long- 
est, and such a selection would tend to retard 
the decrease of the wool product for a time. 

120. Was the number of sheep reduced, 
following the tariff act of 1883 ? 

The slaughter of sheep was so great as to re- 
duce the total number by thirty-two millions in 
three years, and by 1888 there were less than 
three fourths as many sheep as in 1883. It is, 
evident that this slaughter was chiefly of sheep 
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producing the lightest fleeces, or the wool pro- 
duct would have been more largely reduced. 

I3X. How nearly does the wool product 
of this couDti7 supply the home market ? 

Above the upper edge of the color (on the 
chart of Wool Production above), is a line of 
dots representing the entire annual home con 
sumption of wool in the United States, showing 
that not enough American wool is produced to 
supply the home market. If the rate of increase 
in the production experienced from 1872 to 
1883 had continued, it appears that the produc- 
tion in 1S93 would have nearly if not quite 
equalled the consumption. 

GRAPHIC STUDY, No. 32. 
Explanation. — The plan of this Study is 
the same as that on page 13. 

QUERIES ANSWERED. 

133. Are the American and English 

prices giTen for the same grades of wool ? 

Justice Bateman & Co., who furnished the 
prices (see foot note below), state that, " There 
are perhaps no wools in the world that are so 
nearly alike and so suitable for a fair compari- 
son of European and American prices as New] 

AvTHotnr.~.Tbt auMMml prUxi of wool here Died were pabllihed bjr Jiinice BsLemiaftCo., Wool CofBintsaiaa Mercluinuof Bouoo 
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Zealand Crossbred, and Ohio Medium, as they 
are both spun to the same count. One may 
be substituted for the other without causing any 
difference in the appearance of the finished 
cloth. Both are of | to ^ merino blood, and 
they each shrink forty per cent, in scouring." 

The middle chart of the three on page 49, 
gives the prices of unsecured wool, and there- 
fore the lower line of dots (the English price), 
shows approximately what the American wool 
grower would have received for his wool, had 
there been no tariff or ocean freights between 
the home market and London. 

133. Why Is the difference In the prices 
of scoured wool greater than in tmscoured? 

It requires more than a pound of unsecured 
wool to make a pound of scoured wool, and the 
cost of the labor in scouring must be included. 
(See upper chart above.) 

134. Did the McKinley law cause any 
change of wool prices? 

The lower chart of the three shows the Amer- 
ican and English prices, month by month, from 
January, 1890, to March, 1892, and establishes the 
fact that very slight changes have occurred in 
either country, much newspaper talk to the con- 
trary notwithstanding. 
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GRAPHIC STUDIES, Nos. 33-34-35. 

Explanation. — See page 13, for general ex- 
planation of the plan of this Study. 

QUERIES ANSWERED. 
125. What countries most largely sup- 
ply the foreign wheat markets ? 

 The United States, Russia, Biritish India, 
Australia and the Argentine Republic in the 
order named. The upper exhibit, page go, shows 
that Russia and the United States supplied nearly 
equal amounts from 1867 to 1877. 

Since 1880 British India, Australia and the 
Argentine Republic have supplied an average of 
forty million bushels annually. 

ia6. Howdo the homeandforeien mar- 
kets for wheat and com compare ? 

The United States export of wheat is repre- 
sented in the lower exhibit on page 50, by the 
space between the two lower lines of dots in 
the darker color, while the home market is rep- 
resented by the much larger space beneath. On 
an average the home market is about three 
times that of the foreign market. The upper 
two lines of dots in the lighter color, show that 
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the home market for corn is about twenty>tive 
times the foreign market and taking the two to- 
gether, the value of the home market is at least 
ten times that of the "markets of the world." 

127. Does the saving; on transportation 
make good the reduced price of wheat ? 

Graphic Study 35, above, shows a very great 
and steady reduction since 1868 in the cost of 
transportation of crops. Taking the price of 
wheat during the same period, it appears that after 
deducting the low freight-rate of the past few 
years, averaging since 1880 about 7 cents per 
bushel (all water), and 15 cents per bushel (alt 
rail), the producer would not have as large a net 
price, as after deducting the higher freight rates 
of former years. 

128. Would the larger net price of the 
earlier years buy more or less than that of 
the later years ? 

Making the computation from the figures 
shown in the Graphic Studies on pages 27 and 
29, it appears that the wheat-grower could buy 
nearly one-fourth more of either cotton goods 
or iron manufactures with the smaller net price 
obtained for wheat since 1S80, than with the 
higher net price of previous years. 
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GRAPHIC STUDY, No. 36. 
Explanatioa. — The line of dots and accom- 
panying figures at the top of the light color in 
the cotton chart, and of the dark color in the 
sugar chart, show the variations in the produc- 
tion for each year from 1880 to 1891, as mdicat- 
ed by the figures below the color. 

QUERIES ANSWERED. 

129. What Is the home market for 
Cotton ? 

The left-hand chart of the above exhibit 
shows that the consumption of cotton in the 
United States (home market) is much less than 
the product, while in the case of wheat and 
corn, presented on page 50, almost the entire 
product was consumed in the home market. 
The average consumption of cotton (home mar- 
ket) for the eleven years, 1880-1891, has been 
only a little more than 1,000 million pounds, 
while the product has averaged over 3,000 
million pounds. The average amount furnish- 
ed to supply the "markets of the world" has 
therefore been a little more than 2,000 million 
pounds, showing that the home market for cotton 
is only half as important as the foreign market. 

130. What would improre the home 
market for Cotton ? 

91 over 10,000,000 pounds of cotton 



million dollars. A sufficient duty would stop 
this import and add so much to the home mar- 
ket for the cotton-producers. The Ameriean 
Eemomist of May 13, 1893, states that England 
in 1784 passed an act "which made the import- 
ing or wearing of foreign cambrics and French 
lawns a misdemeanor, punishable by heavy 
fines." Should the United States tue such 
heroic measures, a home market for the whole 
product, laf^e as it is, would soon be provided. 

131. What Is the home maAet for 
Sugar > 

The right>hand exhibit above, shows by its 
upper line of dots the home market for sugar, 
and by the lower line what the home product ts. 
In this case the situation as to cotton, is entirely 
reversed. The United States consumes nearly 
eight times as much sugar as it produces, and 
the home production, not the home market, 
needs improving. 

132. What would increase the home 
production of Sugar ? 

The McKinley law provides a bounty of two 
cents per pound for the home production of sugar, 
with the object of developing this industry. 

The chief hope lies in encouraging the pro- 
duction of beet sugar, because the climate and 
soil adapted to its production cover a broad 
area. The beet sugar industry has been won- 
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bounties, and it would be natural to expect the 
same results here, in a country having all the 
natural advantages of Europe. 

To make the bounty in this country effective, 
it must at least be sufficient to make good the 
difference in the cost of production in the two 
countries, allowing for the cost of freights, on 
the one hand, and the lower European wages on 
the other, 

133. How much Beet Sug^ar Is produced 
in the world? 

The "Encyclopaedia Britannica," Vol. XXII., 
p. 628, shows, by the tabulated product of all 
countries, that considerably more than half of the 
sugar annually produced is made from sugar 
beets. This fact is strong proof that the pro- 
duction of beet sugar has passed through the 
experimental stage and has become one of the 
chief permanent mdustries of the world. 

134. How does the consumption of 
Sugar, as food, compare with that of 
Wheat 7 

The consumption of sugar in the United 
Stales in 1891 was £9.4 pounds for each man, 
woman and child (" Statistical Abstract of the 
United States" for 189 1, p. 217). At five cents 
per pound this makes $3.47 for each person. 
The annual consumption of wheat, is about five 
bushels per capita, which at $1 per bushel (see 
page 4a) shows a value only about one-third 



greater than that of the sugar consumed by each 
person. The consumption of sugar in the 
household has amounted to so large an item 
of food only in comparatively recent years. 
The time is easily recalled when it was a 
luxury, and the sugar-bowl was carefully guard- 
ed from common use. 

GRAPHIC STUDY, No. 37- 

Explanation, — The difference in height of 
the two color columns marks the single graphic 
comparison of this study. Each color column 
is measured by a series of scales printed at the 
right-hand edge of the color. The total for 
each subdivision of a column (printed in heavy 
black figures) is measured by the separate scale 
of that subdivision, as will be seen by compar- 
ing the toUl with the scale. 

135. What is the object of this " Tariff 
Tax" Study ? 

One of the lundamental doctrines of free- 
traders is that the tarifl is a "tax" not only on 
the actual imports, but also that the amount of 
the duty is, in all cases, added to the cost to the 

Ni>TC.— The "Dtber miicclluieaui " uinulKtarcd pmtiicu 
ruKcd Id Uic dun. mn : 

Value. Dinr. Tax. 

Prwlucu (milUou of (Per (BlIlkiM o( 

dollan.) cenu.) dollara.) 

Loaber, ibwh] 13] j is.00 ii.t 

P»P«r jji iS.ji ij.S 

Flonrinf >DdGriMMiUPnKlu«*.... i).6 toJia 11.7 

GiBHaadGlwnR. hi J] 66 tiA 
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AGRICULTURE AND THE TARIFF. 



consumer of the home product as well, and that 
this additional cost is so much money poured 
into the pockets of the producer. This has 
been persistently published as an argument 
against the tariff on home manufactures, in arti- 
cles rep^senting the manufacturer as the ** rob- 
ber barpn/' who is absorbing the honest 
earnings; of the fan;ner year by year. 

Assunfing that the tariff is such a *' tax,*' the 
above stUDv, 37, shows the amount put into 
the manufacturer's pocket by this ''tax*' for ' 
the home product of all the manufactures of the 
country, and shows, on the same basis, how 
much is put into the pockets of farmers. This 
exhibit shows the absurdity of the claim that 
the tariff is such a " tax " in the case of either 
the farmer or the manufacturer. 

\ 236. Do the foregoing lists include all 
Agricultural and manufactured products ? 

^ The list of manufactured products is more 
nearly complete than that of agriculture, as, for 
example, there is no official record of the great 
product in 1880 of vegetables, which are 
scheduled at 25 per cent. duty. The "truck 
farming*' bulletin of the Census of 1890 reports 
a value of 95 million dollars for that year of 
garden products transported by common car- 
riers, and this does not include the large gar- 
dening product raised near enough to the 
markets for transportation by private convey- 
ance. 

137. Why should only one-third of the 
value of Animals and of Shipbuilding be 
used in the comparison ? 

While the total pork product of the country 
is marketed annually, it is probable that only 
about one-fourth of the total value of horses, 
cattle and sheep is represented by the annual 
market. It would not be fair, therefore, to 
reckon animals at their full value, and one-third 
is more likely to be too little than too much. 

Shipbuilding material, if of wood, is free of 
duty, but nearly one-third of the tonnage now 
produced is of iron (see page 90), which 
should be included. 

138. Why is the value of Flouring and 
Grist-Mill Products put at only 63.6 
million dollars ? 

While the Census Report puts the value of 
the product of flour and grist mills at 505.2 
million dollars, it shows that the value of the 
material used (the wheat and corn) was 441.5 
million dollars, and it is plain that the cost of 
the wheat and com should not be counted on 
the side of manufactures. Had it been included. 



however, its pro rata increase would have 
amounted only to 88.3 million dollars, and would 
not reduce materially the immense balance in 
favor of agricultural products. 

On the other hand, leather is counted twice 
among manufactures, once b** itseF and again in 
<< boots and shoes." 

X39. Why is only "^ Milk Sold *' included 
among agricultural products? 

There is no means of knowing^ officially, the 
great bulk of milk unsold, as the census made 
no account of that product 

140. Why is the duty on Tobacco put 
at 3Sc. per pound ? 

The tobacco schedule of the existing tariff 
gives various rates of duty to be collected on 
leaf tobacco, ranging from 35c. to $2.75 per 
pound, and although a large part of the product 
of the United States is of the tobacco bearing 
the high rates, yet, to give all advantage to those 
who call the tariff a ^' tax," the lowest rate is 
used in the comparison. If computed at even 
$1 per pound, the advantage to the farmer of 
the alleged 'Uax" on tobacco alonq would 
amount to 472.7 million dollars, or more than 
two-thirds of the total '' tax " computed on the 
entire list of manufactured articles. ' 

142 • Does the farmer share equally 
with the manufacturer in the benefits of 
the Protective Tariff? 

It is a plain conclusion, from the studies of 
this group (pages 47-53) that the fanner, com- 
paring the prices and the exchange values of 
agricultural products and measuring his posi- 
tion with that of the manufacturer, has benefited 
no less than the manufacturer by the results of 
the Protective Tariff. He can buy larger quan- 
tities of manufactured products with a given 
amount of his own products than ever before. 
The effect of the serious check given to wool 
production in 1883 is passing away, and under 
the present tariff the wool -grower may hope to 
prosper again. The home market is clearly 
worth to the farmer many times that of ihe 
" markets of the world " for his wheat and 
com, and it absorbs the entire supply of his 
minor products. Both the direct and the indirect 
effects of the Protective Tariff tend to secure 
the home market to him and to make it larger 
each year, while the markets of the world are 
glutted by products from many other countries. 
And, finally, if *^ the tariff is a tax " the farmer 
is, by large odds, a greater gainer by such a 
'* tax " added to all his products, and is, by the 
same token, a greater ** robber baron '* than the 
manufacturer. 



AuTHORiTT.^Por agricultural products, the ralues and quantitiet are the fisuret for 1880, given under the several titlrt in the 
** Statistical Abstract of the United States *' 1891— except for butter, milk, cheese, hops and rice, which are from the Reporu of 



the Tenth Census, and those for poultry, from the ** Annual Report of the Secretary of Agriculture ^ 1889, p. 43. 

The Census of iSgohasnotyet reporteo the values of manufactures in available form tor making the comparison, and it would 
manifcstlv be unjust to the free-trader to compare the figures of agriculture for 1890 with the figures of manufacture for x88o. 

The values of manufactured producu are from the Reports of the Tenth Census. The rates of duty on agricultural products are 
taken directly from the existing tariff law, except the foUowmg: that on poultry is the computation of Mr. J. Alexander Lindquist, in 
** Tariff Reform," Vol. 3, No. 16, p. 131 • that on animals, as well as the entire list here given for manufactured products, is the 
duty actually collected in i8r. xsiecorded in the "Annual Report in regard to Imported Merchandise" for 1891, published by the 
Treasuty Department of the United Sutes. 
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European governments in planting colonies 
had in view an increased market for their manu- 
factured products, and the first conflict between 
this country and the mother country grew out of 
that fact. In 1719 Parliament forbade iron, 
manufacture in the colonies, and in 1750 laid 
penalties against the maintenance of iron mills 
or steel furnaces. In 1731 the manufacture of 
hats was forbidden. Other similar acts were 
passed from time to time as colonial manufact- 
ures come into prominence. 

It was this action in its various applications 
that led to the determination of the American 
colonists to make their own iron, their own hats 
and their own cloths, as well as to raise their 
own food. 

Free Trade after the Revolutionary 

War. — Individual interest led each colony to 
strive to maintain its own supremacy, and while 
some erected tariff barriers against the manu- 
factures of the old world, others not having 
engaged in manufactures admitted them free. 
They were easily carried across colonial or State 
borders into the manufacturing States. 

The result was all but complete free trade, 
and the development of American manufactur- 
ing interests was as effectively hindered as 
though England had the same power to forbid it 
as before the Revolution. No other single interest 
moved the States more powerfully toward a 
stronger union, than the purpose to make the 
nominal independence a real one, in respect to all 
the sources of national support and prosperity. 

Independence of American Industry.— 

It has been repeated so often that the first act 
of importance passed by the first Congress, was 
one " for the encouragement and protection of 
manufactures" that a single quotation, byway 
of authority, will suffice. Daniel Webster, in a 
speech at Albany, N. Y., August 27, 1844, said : 
" I defy the man in any degree conversant with 
history, in any degree acquainted with the annals 
of this country from 1787 to 1789, when the 
Constitution was adopte(), to say that protection 
of American ItUfor and industry^ was not a lead- 
ing, I might almost sav, the leading motive. South 
as well as North, for the formation of the new 
government. Without that provision in the 
constitution, it never could have been adopted.'' 
England's direct protective policy.— In 
her earlier history England was almost entirely 
an agricultural country, and was without manu- 
factures ; it is even recorded that at one time 
England sent wool to Flanders to have it made 
into cloth for Englishmen to wear. 



As manufactures were developed in England, 
vigorous protective laws were enacted that built 
up these industries. Even as late as 1839, it 
was a criminal offense for Englishmen to export 
a piece of English machinery, lest other nations 
obtaining English looms should learn to weave 
cloth for themselves. Cloth could still be sent to 
other countries, but not looms. It was the settled 
policy of England by any and all means to con- 
trol manufactures. 

England's indirect protective policy. — 

England has never abandoned the policy of 
protection to her manufactures. The plan was 
changed, when it appeared that other nations 
were- learning the value of manufacture, and 
that they would become manufacturers in spite 
of the direct protection policy. 

English statesmen were persuaded that their 
manufacturing supremacy already gained could 
be held by making a sufficient bid for the mar- 
kets of other countries, which they foresaw 
would surely be lost to England as fast as other 
nations became manufacturers for themselves. 
Hitherto, in order to sell bread in England, 
outside nations had been compelled to pay 
England's duties on bread. If now these 
duties were removed and other nations were 
offered an open market for bread, Englishmen 
hoped thereby to make it so advantageous to 
other nations to follow agriculture, that Eng- 
land's control of manufactures would be left 
undisturbed. 

Success of England's policy.— For a 
few years the new poUcy succeeded. No longer 
obliged to pay high duties to sell bread to Eng- 
land other countries found agriculture more 
profitable ; but after a time the world's agri- 
cultural supply so increased as to narrow the 
profits, and this turned their attention again to 
the manufacturing industries which gave Great 
Britain her wealth. Each decade witnesses a 
more earnest determination of all civilized na- 
tions to do their own manufacturing, and 
more vigorous measures are employed to that 
end. 

England has succeeded under each of her 
protective plans so far as success was possible ; 
her legislators were wise according to their 
necessities. The end of English manufacturing 
supremacy, however, is at hand. Neither the 
direct protection of high duties, nor the indirect 
policy of free trade, can longer maintain the 
manufacturing supremacy of a country whose 
area is too small to allow an expansion of the 
home market sufRcient to consume her own 
product. 
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GRAPHIC STUDY No. 38- 
Explanation.— See page 13. 

QUERIES ANSWERED. 

142. WhatwastheprlceofPlfflroninthe 
Low Tariff Period before the CTtU War ? 

Fluctuations in the price of pig iron are so 
generally identical with those of other products 
given on pages 37, 31, i^, 41 and 46, as to be 
remarkable. Here again it is seen that the line 
of prices falls lower than during the Low TarifE 
Period before the Civil War, while wages for 
physical labor, skilled and unskilled, and remun- 
eration for mental labor, were never at so high 
a point. This comparison again emphasizes 
the fact that prices of the present period are the 
lowest in the history of the nation. 

143. What effect upon prices has activity 
in raUroad building ? 

The elevations and depressions in the general 
course of the price line correspond fairly to 
greater and less activity in railroad building, 
exceptingthe range of prices from 186410 1869, 
which period falls within the very unsettled con- 
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ditions immediately following the close of the 
Civil War 

144. What was the duty on Pig Iron be- 
fore the CiTU War ? 

The duty laid on pig iron in 1857 was 34 per 
cent, of the foreign price, which amounted to 
nearly $4 per ton. In 1861 the duty was made 
specific at )6, and in 1S64 was increased to $9 
per ton, which more than doubled the protection, 
for the foreign price made no advance for sev- 
eral years. In 1870, the foreign price suddenly 
rose, and in 1873 practically reached that of the 
United States, since which date the English 
price has been but little lower than the Amer- 
ican price. 

145. Has production of Iron increased 
and the price decreased under protection ? 

The two lower lines of dots show the actual 
result of the protection. The United States has 
become the leading country of the world in pro- 
duction. The work of mining and smelting is 
all performed here, the wages go to our work- 
men, and the millions of wealth developed by 
changing the otherwise valueless ore into iron 
are kept in this country instead of adding to the 
wealth of other countries. 
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GRAPHIC STUDY No. 39- 

Explanmtioii. — For the plan of this Study, 
see the explanation on page 15. The price of 
iron rails is not given later than 18S3, for the 
reason that the production and use of iron rails 
was practically discontinued after that date. 

146. What reduced the price of Steel 
RaUs? 

The tnanufaaure of steel rails was very small 
previous to 1S70, as will be seen by the chart of 
production below the price chart, while the pro- 
duction of iron rails was much greater. New 
processes cheapened the cost of steel, and the 
manufacturers were thereby able to reduce the 
price, 

147. Was there a High Protective Tariff 
oa Iron and Steel Rails ? 

All productions of iron and steel bore a high 
rate of duty under the war tariff, and when the 
war tariff was in part abandoned, 1868-1872 (see 
chart on page 15), iron and steel products were 
kept on the protected list. Although the duty 
on pig iron was reduced in 1870 from $9 to $7 
per ton, iron and steel rails were not changed 
from their former rates, $14 and $25 respectively. 



X48. Did the product of Steel RaUs in- 
crease under the Protective Tariff? 

The lower chart of this Study shows that 
while production has varied, owing to the 
extremes of activity in railroad building, it has 
steadily increased on the whole. 

149. Did the production of Iron RaUs 
increase under the High Tariff? 

A high protective rate of duly will not, of 
itself, increase production, except m the case of 
an article for which there is a natural demand. 
New processess of steel manufacture reduced its 
cost of production almost to that of iron. Steel 
rails wear longer, and therefore have a stronger 
natural market, than iron. They had also a 
higher rate of protection after the cost of pro- 
duction was reduced. 

X50. When did the production of Iron 
and Steel Rails become equal ? 

The reduction in the product of iron rails 
began, as the chart plainly shows, in 1873. The 
production of steel rails continued steadily to m- 
crease, and between T876 and 1877 the lines 
cross, giving the supremacy to steel rails since 
that date. 
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GRAPHIC STUDIES, Nos. 40-41. 
Explanation. — See page 13. 

QUERIES ANSWERED. 

151. How much did the McKlnley law 
iocrease the duty oa tin plate ? 

The dark shade in the two charts on the, 
opposite page shows that the increase of duty in 
1891; more than doubted the rate. The McKin- 
ley law, although made operative on October 6, 
1890, in most of its provisions, did not affect tin 
plate until July i, 1891. 

152. Did the price of tin plate advance 
in 1890 and 1891 ? 

The two charts in the extreme uppwr left hand 
corner of the opposite page show that the Liver- 
pool price advanced steadily until 1890 and de- 
clined in 1891, and that American importers did 
not follow the Liverpool price in 1891, but ad- 
vanced the price instead. 

153. Where does Great Britain market 
its tm plate ? 

The two upper lines in the upper right hand 
chart opposite, show that the United States 



has bought annually about three-fourths of the 
toul English output. 

154. How did the McKIaley law affect 
the import and price of tin plate ? 

The charts of monthly import and price of tin 
plate, on the lower half of the opposite page, 
show (i) that the import by the United States 
was enormously increased for the four months 
preceding July i, 1891 ; and {») that the price 
was advanced about one-fourth as much as the 
mcrease of duty, in November 1890, eight months 
before the McKinley law took effect, and made 
no advance thereafter, 

155. What was the price of wire nails 
after the increase of duty in 1883 ? 

The above Study, No. 41, on "Wire Nails and 
the Tariff " shows emphatically the commercial 
effect of well-applied protection : (i) The up[)er 
chart shows that, after the tariff-rate was quad- 
rupled in 1883, the price decreased rapidly, and 
in 1887 became less than the duty, (a) The 
lower chart shows production greatly developed 
with a corresponding increase in labor provided 
for America, and a consequent increase in the 
share of capital paid as wages. 
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GRAPHIC STUDIES, Nos. 42-43-44- 

Explanation.— See the general explanation, 
page 13. The tariff rate on wine is indicated in 
Study 42 by a dotted line and accompanying 
figures. The reproduction of the tariff rate line 
in Study 43 on piano manufacture^ is taken 
from pages 14 and 15. 

QUERIES ANSWERED. 

256. Has the production of pianos in- 
creased under a protective tariff? 

The remarkable increase of production, cor- 
responding with that of wire nails on the pre- 
ceding page, again illustrates the development of 
manufactures under protection. The chart line 
extending the rate of increase of production for 
the three decades, 1830-1860, under the low 
revenue tariff period, to 1890, marks a strong 
contrast with the actual rate of increase of pro- 
duction under the protective tariffs since i860. 
The duty on musical instruments in 1857 was 
15 per cent, ad valorem. The war tariff doubled 
the rate, making it 30 per cent. 

The decrease in price for a given grade of 
pianos, has been as marked as the increase of 
production, as is well known by all acquainted 
with pian6 prices. 



157. Has the production of wine in- 
creased under a protective tariff ? 

In 1840, under a tariff rate of 25c. per gallon 
for the best grades of wine, only one gallon of 
native wine was produced for forty-seven gallons 
imported; in i860, under a duty of 60 cents per 
gallon for the best grade, the production of 
home-made wine was one gallon to every five 
gallons imported ; under a duty since 1872, of 
approximately $1.50 per gallon for the best 
grades, the home production exceeded the ^im- 
port in 1874, and since 1880 the average pro- 
duct has been about five times the import. 

Z58. How has railroad development in- 
creased in the Protective TariffPeriod ? 



The development of industry under protec- 
tion does not stop with the articles directly pro- 
tected. The great increase of manufactures re- 
quires increased transportion for the materials 
used in manufacture and for the manufactured 
product, and also of food supplies for the work- 
men. It reaches out therefore into all branches 
of production, and all lines of transportation. 
The above chart shows how the development of 
railroads has proceded in the United States, the 
country having the highest protection, as com- 
pared with those having less protection. 



KxjTwaxn^^YfX Pimn0 Mannfmeturtt^ ** Tariff Reform" VoL iii. No. 90, p. 374; for Production and Iml^rt 0/ Winot^^^ ^^x- 
terly Report of theTreansry Department, Relative to Imjports, Bzporte, etc.,**^ 1890-91, No. x, p. 049; for Rnilroad DtvtUpnunt^ 
*' Introdactloa to Poor's Manual of Railroads,^' 1884, PP> «i. and cUi. and 1891, p. xz. 
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GRAPHIC STUDIES, Nos. 45-46. 

Explanation. — These two Studies really 
present more than a score of separate 
studies, each of particular interest. Each line 
of dots shows the variations in the value of an 
important article of import from 1881 to 1891, 
for the years designated at the foot of each 
series of charts. 

QUERIES ANSWERED. 

250. Can the United States Produce all 
the Varieties of Food it Requires ? 

The climate, the soil, the lakes and the rivei^ 
of the United States embrace so great a variety, 
and they are so extensive that there is scarcely 
any food product which it cannot produce in 
very great quantity. The only exceptions are the 
purely tropical growths, and it is yet unsettled 
as to how far they may be transferred and accli- 
mated so as to be commercially profitable. 

z6o. Are all manufactures possible to 
the United States? 

Raw materials and labor are the two essen- 
tials of manufacture. The ore, minerals and 
forest growths of this country are so varied, and 
the amount is so great, as to provide an abund- 
ant supply of almost every conceivable raw 
material of manufacture. All raw materials, 



strictly considered, are the unaided product of 
nature — the ore in the ground, the growths of 
the forest, and the wild animals of the land and 
sea. • 

Any labor, however bestowed, which changes 
the product of nature, makes it a manufactured 
product. The tree standing in the forest is a 
good representative of an unmanufactured 
article. As soon as it is felled its manufacture 
has begun. It is no longer raw material. 

Manufacture is but another name for labor, 
and no line can be drawn to mark where pro- 
duction by labor applied in one way, or under 
one set of conditions is manufacture, and in 
another way is something else. Manufacture is 
any change in the form or the commercial value 
of an article brought about by labor. 

Experience has abundantly testified that the 
people of the United States are not excelled by 
the people of any country in the ingenuity, the 
keenness of perception and the practical ap- 
plication requisite to successful production in 
any and all directions. 

z6z. What articles are imported which 
compete with United States products ? 

The above Studies embrace many charts, 
each, in most cases, representing a large im- 
port of articles which compete in the United 
States markets with articles profitably produced 



AvTHORiTV.— **StatiBtical Abstract of the United States, 1890, pp. xoz-ix8, and 1891, pp. 108-137. 
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at home. These are all of sufficient import- 
ance to be worth the attention of statesmen. 
Fmancial success in private or public affairs is 
based on thait plan which gives as careful super- 
vision to the small items as to the large ones. 

z62. What are the advantages of home 
production ? 

There is no class of citizens in this country, 
except importing tradesmen, who are financially 
benefited by the importation of articles which 
may be successfully produced here. 

The capitalist who would employ his capital 
in production is interested to have all the home 
market for his products. The workman who 
earns wages by home production is strongly 
interested to have all the production possible, 
brought within his reach. Clerks and salesmen 
are interested in home production, because the 
more employment for labor here, the higher the 
rewards of labor, not only in manufactories and 
on farms, but for all wage-earners, themselves 
included. 

The editor, the lawyer, the minister of the 
gospel and the college professor are all wage- 
earners, and, unavoidably, when employment 
is scarce they must share in the reduced wage, 
for the reduction stops with no class of wage- 
earners, and the fundamental axiofn of wages 
is : The smaller the demand for labor the 
smaller the wages. 



163. What class of citizens consume 
imported articles ? 

The charts representing the larger values are 
those portraying the imports of the manufact- 
ures of iron and steel, wool, silk, cotton and 
flax. A very large part (latterly nearly one-half) 
of the import of iron and steel manufactures is. 
tin plate, as is readily seen by the lower left hand 
chart on page 63. The consumption of that im- 
port is very widely and evenly distributed among 
all classes. A very large proportion of the 
people wear clothing manufactured in the 
United States (whether of wool, silk, cotton or 
linen). Much of it is bought by them as " im- 
ported " goods, but the merchant, if well in- 
formed, knows that it was merely " imported " 
from some American factory to his store. 

The imports of the United States are most 
largely consumed by wealthy people, who pay 
any increased cost and not the poor ; but the dis- 
advantage to the poor is that the work of pro- 
ducing the articles is not done in this country 
where they can be benefited by it. 

164. What caused the enormous in- 
crease in the import of Tin Plate in 189X ? 

The desire of importers to secure large stocks 
before the high duty should take effect (July r, 
1891), caused an excessive importation (see 
chart of monthly import, lower part of page 58). 
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165. How do higher waees with lower 
prices affect the producer^ 

It is natural that every producer, whether 
farmer, lumber-man, miner or manufacturer, 
should wish to employ his workmen at a low 
wage, and it is equally natural for him to try to 
get the highest possible price for his products. 
A low wage paid for work, and a high price re- 
ceived for products gives a better margin of 
profit to the producer. 

The several Studies on wages and prices 
(pages 25-3S), demonstrate the fact that under 
protection, wages have increased, and prices 
have decreased. It is plain, therefore, that the 
producer could not, under ordinary conditions, 
long withstand this reduction of profits. The 
enormous production developed is itself the only 
possible source of relief. Were it not that the 
higher wages of the workmen make him a larger 
buyer, and the larger buying of all the people 
due to low prices, makes a larger market, the 
increasing wages and declining prices of to-day 
must ruin production. 

i66. What advantage does large pro- 
duction offer to the wage-earner andthe 
consumer ? 

The production and sale, for example, of one 
thousand pianos a year at a profit of $50 each 
gives $50,000 total profit to the producer. Let 
it be supposed that by the increase of wages 
and decline of prices the producer's profit on 
each piano is reduced one-half — that is to $25 — 
the production and sale of two thousand pianos 
a year at a profit of twenty-five dollars each 
would give the same total profit to the pro- 
ducer. But to the wage-earners employed and 
to the buyers of the pianos the doubled pro- 
duction would give the advantage of twenty- 
five dollars on each instrument, a total of $50,- 
000 each year to be divided between the wage- 
earners who made the pianos and the consumers 
who bought them ; in other words, between the 
higher wage and the lower price. 

167. What makes the study of tariffs 
difficult ? 

If but two elements enter into a problem its 
study is simpler than if several elements enter 
into it. The simpler a problem the larger the 
number who solve it satisfactorily to them- 
selves. To study the subject of tariffs as re- 
lated solely to revenue and prices, and to take 
as examples articles which cannot be produced 
in this country, is to study a problem so simple 
that the solution of the school-boy and the sage 
will agree in every particular. 

To take, as examples, articles easily produced 
in this country and to determine the efifect on 
production and on wages, is a problem much 
more complex. In the former case wages and 



production cannot enter into the question, be- 
cause the example takes an article which this 
country cannot produce, such as tea or coffee, 
and both theory and practice proclaim that the 
price of the article is increased to the consumer 
by just the amount of the duty. 

If again the article be one which this country 
can produce only in sufficient quantity to supply 
a small part of the home market, as for example, 
sugar, it is equally plain that the amount of the 
duty will be added to the price not only of the 
sugar imported, but to the price of the home 
product as well. While the added price on im- 
ported sugar goes into the National treasury, 
that added to the home product benefits directly 
only the American sugar industry. 

168. What is the first point of diver- 
gence between the Protectionist and the 
Free Trader? 

It is at this point that the students of tariffs 
begin to diverge. The one claims that all this 
added price of the home product goes to the 
producer, in this instance, the^ugar planter. The 
other claims that a part only goes to the pro- 
ducer, and that a still larger share goes to the 
wage earner. 

169. What is the chief point of difference 
between students of the Tariff Question ? 

The last step in the problem takes as an 
example an article paying a high rate of duty 
if imported, but which as a matter of fact is not 
imported to any extent, but is wholly produced 
in this country in quantity sufficient not only to 
supply the home market, but to leave a surplus 
for export to other countries. 

Such an article, says the free-trade theory, is 
also increased in price by the amount of the 
duty, the same as in the two preceding examples, 
for if the duty were taken off, it could be im- 
ported for so much less. But this theory is met 
by the fact that one can go into the com- 
mon market and buy the article — ^wire nails, for 
example — for less than the amount of the duty 
alone. In this case it is clear that the price is 
not increased by the amount of the duty, since 
the entire price is less than the duty. 

It is evident that some force not recognized 
in the theory, has here overcome the tendency to 
increase of price which the tariff developed in 
the other case. 

It is the study of this force that makes the 
problem difficult, and at the same time makes it 
important; for it is this force that the pro- 
tectionist aims to apply to the widest possible 
range of the articles consumed in the United 
States. It is this force by which the Pro- 
tective Tariff achieves its chief benefits, and 
which every thoughtful reader should seek to 
measure and understand. 
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Foreign Commerce and the Tariff. 



The subject of foreign commerce has been 
very much discussed as related both to the tariff 
and to the ocean-carrying trade, as well as in 
its relation to the wealth of nations. 

The discussion of the ocean-carrying trade is 
presented in a separate division of this work 
(pages 83-91). 

Commerce and prices. — Free-traders ad- 
vocate the free importation of such articles as 
are capable of production in the United States, 
so that the producer here shall have to compete 
with the producers of the whole world. Their 
object is to provide the consumer with those 
articles at the lowest possible price. The low- 
est price of such articles, is with them the one 
great thing. It blinds them to other advantages 
which in actual experience are far more im- 
portant. A price low in dollars and cents may 
be high as compared with the labor required to 
earn the dollars and cents. 

The relation of commerce to prices must 
therefore be considered in connection with the 
consumer's ability to buy ; that is, in con- 
nection with the general question of wages, 
since wage-earners form the vast majority of the 
nation, and on their welfare depends that of 
the nation at large. 

The Studies on pages 26 to 37 abundantly 
show two things : (i) that wages in the United 
States are more than double the wages of any 
other country ; (2) that their purchasing power 
is nearly double what it was under a tariff for 
revenue only. The workman is, in fact, nearly 
twice as well off, under the present conditions, 
as he was under the tariff for revenue from 1850 
to i860, when there was the freest possible im- 
portation of competing products. The volun- 
tary action of the wage-earners of the old 
world, who by thousands every month break the 
ties of home — where cheapness is at its lowest — 
and flock to the United States, is sufficient of 
itself to decide whether, in the true measure of 
values, this is a low or high-priced country. 

Commerce and wealth. — Much stress is 
also laid on the idea that foreign commerce is 
an important factor in promoting the prosperity 
of a nation. A single fundamental principle 
underlying all exchange, is enough to show that 
foreign commerce may or may not promote 
prosperitv. 

Export by itself provides an income of money. 



A larger income (from exports) than of outgo 
(from imports) makes a nation richer, just as 
an income larger than expenditures makes an in- 
dividual richer. A larger outgo than income 
makes one poorer. 

This view of the case accounts money alone as 
the measure of wealth. All export must be paid 
for either in money or in other products. So, 
also, must all import. 

An immense volume of commerce may be 
carried on by which the wealth of a nation is not 
increased or diminished. There is an increase 
of absolute wealth only when the returns from 
exports, in money or its equivalent, exceed the 
payments for imports. 

Export and import of specie.— The ex- 
port of gold or silver indicates that in the 
numerous exchanges of property of all kinds 
the people of the United States have bought 
more from foreign countries than they have sold 
to them. It is, however, not a good index of the 
amount of the balance one way or the other. 
Very large payments are made in drafts repre- 
senting currency at par, and equivalent to gold 
in value. To know, then, the whole volume of 
money export, it is necessary to know the export 
of drafts as well as of coin. 

Export of gold to England. — The balance 
of trade between the United States and England 
is largely in favor of the United States every 
year (see Graphic Study No. 53, page 72). The 
exchanges of the two countries are only partly 
represented by their ocean commerce. English- 
men have acquired large properties in this coun- 
try which pay handsome profits ; the profits 
must be sent across the ocean in bonds, in drafts 
as good as gold, or in gold itself. 

Many millions of the bonds issued by our 
government are held in England. The interest 
on those bonds must be paid annually or oftener, 
and as the bonds mature, the principal must also 
be sent across the ocean. The balances in our 
commercial exchanges with oth-r foreign coun- 
tries, are to a large extent settled in London. 

The total of exports and imports is, therefore, 
only a part of an immense exchange of property 
between the two countries, and it is the grand 
total balance that calls for gold shipments, 
sometimes to England, sometimes to the United 
States. 
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GRAPHIC STUDIES, Nos. 47-48. 

Explanation. — ^These Studies give the his- 
tory or foreign commerce for a hundred years. 

As in all such exhibits, the higher the lines 
of dots run, the larger the sum they represent. 
The number of million dollars represented by 
each dot is stated in the accompanying figures ; 
the years are designated by the figures below 
the upper band of color. 

The upper edge of the color in the upper 
chart, marks the amount of export, that is, the 
total sales of the country. Whenever, then, 
the color (export line) runs higher than the 
import line, it shows that the balance of trade 
was in favor of the United States. 

The "Tariff Line" is reproduced from the 
studies on pages 14 and 15, that the reader may 
note whether any particular increase or decrease 
of import or export occurred at the time of an 
increase or decrease of the tariff rate. 

QUERIES ANSWERED. 

270. Has the balance of trade been gen- 
erally in favor of the United States ? 

The Study on the left hand page (66), 
covering the first half century, shows twelve 
years only (1811, '13, '21, '25, '27, '29, ^30, '38, 
40, '42-44), m which the balance of trade was 
in our favor. The second half century shows, 
previous to 1876, only four years (1847, '58, '62, 



I '74), in which the balance was in our favor, and 
only two years (i888-'89), since that date in 
which it has been against us. 

Z7Z. Has the balance of trade been large 
or small ? 

Ordinarily, the trade of the United States has 
very evenly balanced, as is shown upon the chart 
by the nearness of the export and import lines to 
each other until 1863, when the Civil War 
caused a large adverse balance of trade (excess 
of imports), from which the country did not re- 
cover until 1874. 

Beginning with 1876, there has been for the 
first time in the history of the country, a large 
favorable balance (excess of exports), continuing 
(except the slight balance the other way in 
i888-'9) for more than a decade and a half. 
The reader is asked to consider this feature of 
the exhibit especially. 

Z72. Was a favorable balance of trade 
ever developed under a revenue tariff ? 

By running the eye along the tariff rate line 
of the whole century in the above Studies (also 
on pages 14-15), the reader will readily see a 
long stretch of comparatively low tariff from 
1834 to 1 86 1. The brief interval from 1844 to 
1846, showing a higher rate, does not mark a 
change of policy (see query 28, page 17). 
During this whole period of twenty-nine years, 
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there was a continuous application of the Free 
Trade or " Revenue Tariff " policy. The only 
protection afforded was incidental and kept 
decreasing. It developed no favorable balance 
of trade. 

On the other hand, after the adoption of the 
decided Protective policy, which culminated in 
the legislation of 1872, the adverse balance of 
the Civil War was removed in 1874, and in two 
• years more was inaugurated the only consider- 
able favorable balance period of the century. 

Z73« How has the character of the Pro- 
tective Tariff since 1872, differed from all 
other tariffs ? 

A study of the character of the tariffs in the 
several periods (pages i6-i9) and of the pro- 
portion of imports admitted tree (pages 20 and 
21) makes it very clear that the character of the 
tariff since 1872 is very different from any of its 
predecessors. No other tariff period shows so 
high a rate on dutiable imports, and at the same 
time a large proportion of the imports admitted 
free (see query 46). The period from 1834 to 
1 84 1 was markeaby a very large proportion 
admitted free (see Study 8, page 20), but it 
must be remembered that this was a ''revenue 
tariff/' and the larger part of the articles then 
admitted free were such as could have been 
produced profitably in the United States. The 



articles admitted free since 1872 (as marked by 
the high range of color for these years, in 
Study 9, page 21) are just the opposite, namely 
— such as cannot be produced profitably in the 
United States. 

X74. What is the true measure of com- 
merce? 

Although the total volume of export and im- 
port since 1872 has been much more than 
double that of the preceding twenty years, the 
increase relatively to the country's growth has 
not been so great The lower chart of the two 
above, measures the commerce by the popula- 
tion and is the true gauge of increase. 

The total import has varied so little from the 
total export that the chart of per capita export 
serves as a measure, for all general purpose of 
the per capita import also. 

Z75. Has a chaoge of tariff rate, changed 
the volume of either export or import ? 

A brief study of the charts shows that the 
volume of foreign commerce has been affected 
little or none by tariff rates. Both imports and 
exports show increase from 1844 to i860 while 
the rate was decreasing, and both show increase 
from 1 86 1 to 1868 while the rate was increasing, 
and various other contradictions and parallels 
appear for briefer periods. 



AuTHOUTv.— **(;>aarterl7 Report of the Treasory Department, ReUtlreto Imports and Exports," etc. [No. x, 1889-90], p. zoo, 
and ** Annual Report of the Treasury Department on Foreign ComoMrce,** 1891, p. 15. 
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GRAPHIC STUDIES, Nos. 49^50. 

Explanation. — See the general explanation 
on page 13. The charts of Study 50 on the 
opposite page are drawn to a larger scale than 
that above, so as to make the analysis of exports 
more complete. 

SUERIES ANSWERED, 
as agriculture or manufacture 
contributed more largely to export? 

The upper chart lines above show that since 
1820, as a rule, agricultural products have formed 
about two-thirds of the entire export. They also 
show that the important fluctuations of the total 
export have been due to the changes in the 
amount of agricultural products exported. 

z^. What are the chief articles among 
agricultural exports ? 

Study 50, on the opposite page, analyzes the 
export of the country much more fully than that 
above. 

It takes but a moment to see that cotton oc- 
cupies the foremost place among all exports. 
The combined exports of both cotton and manu- 
factures of cotton are shown, and also, sepa- 
rately, the export of the manufactures of cotton, 
so that it is easy to see that the latter form only 
a very small part of the whole. 

Breadstufifs hold the second place, and though 



their total export for the period 1876-1891 does 
not fall greatly below cotton, yet it is to be 
noted that since 1880 their total has declined, 
while that of cotton has increased since 1879. 
Among breadstuffs, wheat ranks first. 

Provisions (meaning meat and dairy products), 
occupy third place, and their chief factor is " hog 
products." The export of beef increased rapidly 
from 1887 to 1891 ; also that of animals (live 
stock) shown in the chart just above " provisions." 

178. What is the chief article among 
manufactured exports ? 

Near the centre of the right-hand series on 
the opposite page is the chart of " Total oils, 
all kinds." The line delineating the export of 
" Mineral Refined " records the largest export 
of any manufactured article. ("Mineral Crude" 
is classified as an agricultural product.) Iron and 
steel, shown in the lowest chart of this series, 
rank second among manufactured exports. 

All other articles named in the exhibit are as 
readily compared by the width of the bands of 
color designating them, and more closely, if 
desired, by the accompanying figures, which 
give in millions of dollars and the nearest tenths 
of a million, the amount of each article exported 
for the year named in the year scales above and 
below. 



Authority. — For TV/a / -£jrA?r/, **Report of the Secretary of the Treasury on Foreigfn Commerce," 1891, p. 15, and for Export 9/ 
Agricultural^ Manufactured^ Mtnint and other ^oductty same Report, p. 33 : for the Comparison 0/ Principal Exports^ etc., 
"Sutistical Abstract of the United States" 1885, p. 95 ; 1890, p. 130; and 1891, p. 
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GRAPHIC STUDIES, Nos. 52-52. 

Explanation. — The line of dots at the up- 
per edge of the lighter color, on the upper 
chart (extending from the Study on the left- 
hand page across the right-hand page), marks 
the increase and decrease, year by year, in the 
total value of dutiable imports from 1821 to 
1 89 1. The higher the line extends, the greater 
the value it represents. The figures accom- 
panying the dots represent the annual value of 
the dutiable import, in millions of dollars, for 
the years designated below the color. 

The other two lines of dots at the upper edge 
of the darker color in the upper and lower 
charts, mark in the same way the Total Tariff 
Revenue and the Total Dutiable Import per 
capita for the same series of years. 

QUERIES ANSWERED. 

279. How did the dutiable import vary 
between 2822 and 2843 ? 

From 1 82 1 to 1843, ^ shown by the top 
chart line of the three, there were very import- 
ant fluctuations in the value of the total import 
of dutiable merchandise, but, for this period as 
a whole, there was no marked increase in the 
average annual value. The amount in 1840 
was almost the same as in 182 1 ; the still smaller 
amount for 1843 marks a nine months' record, 
owing to the change then made in the date of 
beginning of the fiscal year. 



280. How did the tariff revenue vary 
from 2822 to 2843 ? 

The tariff revenue line (the middle chart 
line of the three) runs more evenly than that 
of dutiable imports, and shows no marked 
change in the annual average. The last three 
years (1840- 1842) show a smaller revenue than 
any other three of the whole exhibit from 182 1 
to 1891. 

282. Did the dutiable import from 2822 
to 2842 increase or diminish relatively to 
the growth of population ? 

The true measure of the dutiable import, the 
import per capita, is shown in the lower chart. 

It is plain that there was an actual falling off 
of the per capita import of dutiable merchandise 
from 1822 to 1842. 

282. Did the increase in import of duti- 
able merchandise from 2844 to 2857 more 
than keep pace with the increase of 
population ? 

The per capita chart shows that the dutiable 
import increased much more rapidly than the 
population. The people of the United States 
were consuming dutiable imports at the rate of 
a trifle over $4 per capita in 1844, and in 1857 
it had reached to almost $10 per capita, or 
nearly two and a half times as much. 



AuTHOKiTY.—** Report on Imported Merchandiae ** for 1891, p. xvii. 
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183. Did the tariff revenue increase from 
1844 to Z857 ? 

The tariff revenue line shows a marked in- 
crease during the same period as a whole, but 
from 1854 to 1861 there was a decline, due to 
the reduction of the tariff rate from 1856 to i860 
(see chart on page 15), and to the fact that the 
dutiable import, although very variable, did not 
increase. 

184. Why did the tariff revenue increase 
so slowly under the gjeatly increased rate 
of the War Tariff? 

The chart shows a great reduction of dutiable 
import for 1861 and 1862, hence, although the 
rates of duty were high, the revenue was not 
much increased. The dutiable imports in 1864 
reached 263 million dollars, a little less than in 
1857 and i860, and in 1865 they fell to 170 
million dollars. In 1866 they increased greatly 
and the increase of revenue corresponded. For 
the whole period since 1867, the tariff revenue 
has averaged little short of 200 millions of dol- 
lars per year. 

x85* When was the greatest per capita 
expenditure for dutiable foreign products ? 

From 1866 to 1873, the yearly per capita con- 
sumption of dutiable imports averaged over 



$10, and since that date has averaged about 
t7-5^> ^^ about the same as during the later 
years of the low tariff period from 1853 to i860. 

z86. What is the difference in the char- 
acter of the present tariff and that of 1853- 
z86o? 

The dutiable merchandise from 1853 to i860 
consisted chiefly of articles which could not be 
produced in this country. They were, therefore, 
made more expensive to the consumer by the 
amount of the duty. This is declared by both 
free-traders and protectionists. The duties col- 
lected in no way aided home industry, and were 
not intended to aid it. 

The dutiable merchandise of the present period 
consists almost wholly of articles, such as are 
manufactured in large quantities in this country. 
As a rule these can be bought in the open mar- 
ket as low or lower than in the low tariff period 
(see pages 27 and 29); and some of them can be 
bought for less than the duty. It appears 
therefore that they are not made to cost the 
consumer more by the amount of the duty. 
The duties collected are laid with a view to 
stimulate home industry. The wages of the 
present date are much higher than in the low 
tariff period and buy much more of either duti- 
able or non-dutiable imports, or of the products 
of home industry. 
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GRAPHIC STUDIES, Nos. 53-54- 

Explanation. — ^The lines of dots at the up* 
per eoge of the color of the chart above, and at 
the upper edge of the color in the six charts in 
the Stud^t on the opposite page, show the 
changes in the value of total exports of the 
United States to the several countries included 
in the two Studies. 

The other lines of dots represent imports, 
and the accompanying figures indicate in mil- 
lions of dollars the values represented by the 
several dots ; the years are designated by fig- 
ures at the foot of each diagram. 

187. What occasioned the gjeat in- 
crease of foreign trade in z866 ? 

The close of the Civil War in 1865 freed the 
people from the burden of war and turned their 
attention to improving their homes and sur- 
roundings ; this gave a great stimulus not only 
to the purchase of home products, but of im- 
ported articles also. This latter demand drew 
its supplies most largely from Great Britain. 
The six leading countries in our foreign trade, 
represented on the opposite page, all shared also 
in this special demand except Belgium, as is 
shown by the strong upward direction of the 
several import lines. (See Query 171, page 66,) 



z88« What increased the exports to 
Great Britain and France in x86o ? 

This increased export consisted largely of 
cotton which the Civil War blockade had 
locked up in large quantities in the South and 
which in 1866 found its way to the markets of 
Great Britain and France. Aside from cotton, 
the Civil War had not left a large surplus of 
home products in the United States, and, as 
prices were abnormally high, there was an un- 
usually active home market. 

Z89. Why did the exports to Great 
Britain exceed the imports from Great 
Britain so soon and so largely after 1872 ? 

Perhaps nothing in the history of the trade 
and industry of the United States better marks 
the importance of the date 1872 than the sep- 
aration of the export and the import lines above. 

It was in 1872 that the United States com- 
pletely abandoned the war tariff (see pages 15, 
17 and 19), and adopted a tariff framed with the 
distinct purpose to increase home production. 

Its effect was almost instantaneous, as is shown 
by the chart above. The panic of 1873 naturally 
checked imports for a time, especially of such 
manufactures as we had been buying in increas- 
ing quantities. The panic, however, soon passed, 
but the import line has never since come nearly 
up to the height reached in 1872. 
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The imports of manufactures came chiefly 
from Great Britain, and the direct, positive pro- 
tection adopted in 1872, transferred the produc- 
tion in wonderful measure to this country. This 
increased the demand for labor here, gave em- 
ployment at better wages to our own people, and 
has kept in this country each year the many mil- 
lions of gold represented by the wide separation 
of these two chart lines. 

Z90. Has the United States bought 
more from other countries since 1872 ? 

An examination of the charts of trade with 
other countries shows no compensating buying 
from them. Brazil and Cuba show an increase, 
but the imports from those countries are mostly 
sugar and coffee. 

zpz. Did the exports (sales) to Great 
Britain stop increasing when the imports 
(purchases) began to decrease ? 

The export line shows that our sales continued 
to increase steadily year after year until 1880, 
since which date Russia and British India have 
been able to furnish a large supply of wheat, at 
a cheaper price (see page 50). 

192. How could these facts be garbled 
to show that the policy of protection had 
not worked advantageously to the United 
States ? 

The editor or speaker who wished to prove 



that the protective tariff had injured this country 
could easily seem to do so by merely quoting a 
part of the record. For example, it might be 
claimed that the protective policy had compelled 
the United States to stop selling to Gre^t Britain, 
and in proof of the claim the record might be 
quoted from 1881 to 1886 only, wholly omitting 
that from 1869 to 1881. The figures and dates 
would be correctly quoted. He would point to 
the official record, and if his reader or hearer 
had not before him the full record as above given, 
the partial facts would be accepted as proof of 
the claim and repeated. 

By quoting the import figures from 1885 to 
1890 only, it might be made to appear that we 
are buying more from Great Britain in spite of 
the high protective duties. 

Z93. How do the exports to Great 
Britain compare with those to other 
countries ? 

The charts on the two pages above are drawn 
to the same scale, and the narrow strips of color 
on the right hand page show how much smaller 
are the sales to other countries than to Great 
Britain. These charts also show the balance of 
trade. For example, the great excess of exports 
to Great Britain shows a large balance in our 
favor; while the excess of imports from Cuba 
shows a balance against the United States. 



Authority.—" Statitticad AtMtract of the United Sutes," 1878, p. 33 and following, 1890, p. 75 and following ; and 1891, p. 69 and 
forowing'. 
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GRAPHIC STUDIES, Nos. 55-56. 

Explanation. — Each chart in these two 
studies consists of. two parts, one above the <Iark 
shade of color and one below. 

The part above the dark shade represents in 
every case the export of the United States to the 
country named, and in this upper part, a dot 
placed higher than another means a greater 
number of dollars' worth of export as compared 
with import. 

The part below the dark shade represents in 
every case the import of the United States from 
the country named, and a dot placed farther 
below the dark shade than another means a 
greater number of dollars' worth of import as 
compared with export. In other words, the dark 
shade of color is the starting point or base-line, 
and the farther a dot stands from it, the larger 
the number of dollars signified. 

The import is represented below the base-line, 
because import tends to take money out ot the 
United States ; the export i» placed above the 
base-line, because export tends to bring money 
into the United States. 

The circles represent the comparative amount 
of the exports of the United States in 1891 to 
the several countries named, and the figures 
printed with the circles express the whole value 
of such export in millions of dollais. Each 



group of circles brings together the names of 
countries having similar trade balances. For 
example, the left hand group indicates that the 
trade balances of the three countries (Spain, 
Belgium and Australasia) have been similar; 
the chart of Spain's trade balance (next under 
that of Great Britain) therefore represents also 
the general character of those of Belgium and 
Australasia, which are, therefore, not separately 
delineated. 

QUERIES ANSWERED. 

194. Why is Great Britain's circle 
larger than any other ? 

The circles compare the exports of the United 
States to the twenty-two countries with which, in 
1891, we had the larger trade, and their size, as 
compared with one another, shows the import- 
ance of the several countries as buyers from the 
United States. 

Great Britain's circle is just as much larger 
than that of any other country as her purchases 
from the United States are larger. 

195. What is the characteristic of the 
balance of trade with Great Britain ? 

The import from Great Britain has been less 
than the export every year, and is, therefore, re- 
presented by one dollar, as the comparison is 
made dollar for dollar ; for every dollar of im- 
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port there was (every year) more than a dollar 
of export, and tne chart states how much more. 
For example, take the two dots for 1891, in the 
uppermost chart on page 74, that of Great 
Britain. The lower or import dot is on the one 
dollar line. The upper or export dot is above 
the two dollar line (2.3). These dots, therefore, 
mean that for each dollar's worth of purchases 
from Great Britain, the United States sold two 
and three-tenths dollars' worth to Great Britain. 
The balance of trade with Great Britain has 
been in favor of the United States for the whole 
period shown. From 1870 to 1872 it was slightly 
reduced. It then rapidly increased, and since 
1880 has remained quite steadily in the propor- 
tion of a little over two to one in our favor. 

196. Does the ratio of two to one in 
favor of the United States represent more 
in the case of Great Britain than it would 
in the case of some other countries ? 

Our export to Great Britain is thirty times as 
much as it is to Spain. Therefore, a balance of 
trade in the ratio of two to one in our favor, in 
the case of Great Britain, means (in the real 
balance) thirty times as much as it would in the 
case of Spain. 

197. What is the characteristic of the 
balance of trade with Spain ? 

The chart of the trade balance with Spain 



(next under that of Great Britain) shows a fairly 
steady balance in favor of the United States 
averaging for the whole period about two dollars 
and a half of exports for each dollar of imports. 
The circles given with that of Spain at the top 
of the opposite page represent Belgium and 
Australasia. The grouping of the three circles 
means that the trade balance with those two 
countries is similar to that with Spain — that is, 
a balance in our favor, showing no tendency to 
increase or decrease. • The extremes are, how- 
ever, greater. The highest point (1879) in case 
of Spain was nearly four to one in our favor. In 
case of Belgium it was nearly seven to one, and 
in case of Australasia, nine to one in our favor, 
the same year. 

198. What is the characteristic of the 
balance witli the Netherlands ? 

The chart of the trade with the Netherlands 
shows a balance in favor of the United States, but 
a balance that has been steadily decreas- 
ing. It has varied considerably from year to 
year, but the trend is plainly to a smaller balance, 
and indicates that a few years hence it may be 
expected to be against us. 

Russia's trade presents a similar balance, otily 
that the turn of the tide reducing our favorable 
balance was in 1879 instead of in 187 1, and 
started from 25.3 in our favor instead of from 6.2 
as in the case of the Netherlands. 
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FOREIGN COMMERCE AND THE TARIFF. 



Z99. What is the characteristic of 
Canada's trade balance ? 

Our trade with Canada shows only a slight 
balance either way. That balance shifts from 
side to side, now a little in favor of Canada, now 
a little in favor of the United States. 

As indicated by the circles grouped with Can- 
ada, the trade with Germany, France and Italy 
presents the same characteristics, and if charts 
of the balances of the four countries were placed 
side by side they would be so nearly alike as to 
require careful study to find their differences. 

200. What are the trade balances with 
Austria-Hunfifary and the British West 
Indies ? 

Austria-Hungary, Mexico and the British West 
Indies, are three countries which show a favora- 
ble balance for the United States from 1870 until 
after 1880, but since that date, a balance on the 
other side. 

201. What are the trade balances with 
other countries ? 

The trade with the Hawaiian Islands shows a 
balance against the United States for the whole 
period, and latterly this adverse balance has in- 
creased. 

Commerce with Cuba, Brazil, Central America, 
and Venezuela shows in each case a steady balance 
against the United States. There are fluctuations 
from year to year but no indication of a tendency 
to permanent increase or decrease. The bal- 
ance in favor of Brazil is about the same as that 
in favor of Cuba, while that of Venezuela is only 
about half as much and that of the Central Amer- 
ican States is still less, and shows a slight ten- 
dency to change into a favorable balance within 
a few years. 

The British East Indies, as will be seen by its 
chart, shows a remarkable record. While the 
balance is against the United States, it has been 
greatly reduced. The figures at the foot of the 
chart show that in 1873 ^^^ balance was nearly a 
hundred (99.7) to one in favor of the British 
East Indies. 

Japan, China and the Argentine Republic show 
similar records for the same period. 

202. Do increasing imports indicate 
commercial prosperity ? 

One of the doctrines of Free Traders, as as- 
serted in their newspapers and by the public 
utterances of their orators, is: " If we do not buy 
we cannot sell." 

Turning again to the Studies on pages 66 and 
67, it is plain that previous to 1872 each reduc- 
tion of import was accompanied with a reduction 
of export, or that each reduction of export was 
accompanied with a reduction of import. 



The framers of the protective tariff policy did 
not believe that there was any necessary corres- 
pondence in the amount of export and import. 
They planned, at all hazards, to stop a large 
proportion of the buying of foreign products. 
They believed it better to produce at home, as far 
as practicable, everything consumed by the peo- 
ple of this country. 

The plan was put in operation. Did it check 
the increase of purchases (imports) from foreign 
countries ? Look at the record of total imports 
on page 67. From 1868 the import line went 
steadily up year after year until 1873. ^^ ^^c" 
went steadily down until 1879. The export line 
followed it down for one year only, then went on 
upward as it had been doing. The United States 
lessened its buying and continued to increase its 
selling. The result was the development of the 
first favorable balance of trade of any importance 
in our history. 

The trade record of individual nations shows 
the same result. A single glance at the chart of 
trade with Great Britain, on page 72, shows that 
although the United States steadily refused to 
increase its buying from that country after 1872, 
yet Great Britain kept on increasing its pur- 
chases as before. 

The chart at the top of page 73, shows that 
this country has steadily sold to Belgium from 
two to three times as much as it has bought 
from that country. Charts of trade with Spain 
and Australasia would show the same facts. 

The charts of our trade with certain othet 
countries show just the opposite condition, 
namely that more has been bought from them 
year after year than has been sold to them. 

There is, therefore (whether applied to the 
total commerce or to individual nations) no more 
senseless declamation than the assertion that ** If 
we do not buy we cannot sell." Great Britain 
and other countries would buy of the United 
States just the same if this country did not buy 
a dollar's worth from them, providing the United 
States could supply the goods wanted at the 
price which would make it to their advantage 
to buy. 

Free " Raw Material."— While the Mc- 

Kinley Tariff Law was under discussion, the 
opposition urged that high duties on raw mater- 
ial excluded our manufacturers from foreign 
markets. The law provides that all material 
used in manufacturing goods for export, shall 
be admitted substantially free of duty — that is, 
such material pays full duty when imported, but 
when, after manufacture, it is exported, nifuty- 
nine pet cent of the duty is refunded. This 
gives the Amencan manufacturer the advantage 
of low-priced foreign material in the production 
of goods for export, and at the same time pro- 
tects the home producer of raw material. 
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Reciprocity. 



Section three of the McKinley Law provides 
that a duty may be collected on imported sugar, 
molasses, coffee, tea, and hides under certain con- 
ditions of trade. The law makes the reciprocity 
measure applicable to any country, but the five 
articles mentioned restrict its application to 
tropical countries chiefly. 

The law does not give the President power to 
proclaim a duty on any articles except sugar, 
molasses, coffee, tea, and hides — five articles. 
These articles are all in the free list of the Mc- 
Kinley Bill and no duty is to be collected on 
them when imported from any country, unless, 
in the judgment of the President of the United 
States, a country importing those articles, " im- 
poses duties or other exactions which he may 
deem unequal and unreasonable." 

The reciprocity section provides that the 
President may proclaim a duty of from i| cents 
to 2 cents per pound on sugar ; molasses, 4 
cents per gallon ; coffee, 3 cents per pound ; 
tea, 10 cents per pound ; and hides z) cents a 
pound. 

The basis of Reciprocity.— It would be 

manifestly a one sided arrangement, for the 
United . States to admit sugar free from Cuba if 
Cuba laid a heavy duty on wheat and other 
articles which the United States produces, and 
which Cuba has to buy from some nation. The 
people of the United States consume a large 
amount of foreign sugar, and Cuba, on the other 
hand, produces sugar to sell. Cuba at the same 
time buys large quantities of wheat, lumber, iron 
and steel manufactures, coal, pork, etc. The 
farmers and manufacturers of the United States 
wish to sell these products to the people of 
Cuba. 

Suppose the government of Cuba, for revenue 
purposes, lays a heavy duty on the import of 
these articles from all nations. If the United 
States Government could by any means induce 
the Cuban Government to admit our products 
free, or even to reduce duties considerably in 
favor of the United States, it would give us an ad- 
vantage in the Cuban market, unless Cuba at the 
same time made equal concessions to other 
nations. 

Cuba's Revenue. — If, after admitting our 
products free, Cuba should buy her entire sup- 
ply of such products from us, one result would 
be *o reduce Cuba's customs revenue largely, 



and a government must have revenue from some 
source. Cuba must therefore keep this in view. 

An example of Reciprocity. — On the 

side of the United States sugar was free, giv- 
ing to Cuba the advantage of an unrestricted 
market for this product. Now if Cuba refused 
to make a fair return by reducing or wholly re- 
moving the duties laid against the United States 
products, it is in the power of the President 
(under the McKinley law) to compel all sugar 
coming from Cuba to pay a special duty. 

There are many other countries beside Cuba 
producing sugar in great quantities. If pro- 
clamation were made by the President declaring 
that duties should be collected on sugar im- 
ported from Cuba, it would simply shut Cuban 
sugar out of the United States markets, and 
we should import all our sugar from other 
countries. 

Such a condition would be very unprofitable 
for Cuba, and hence that government saw fit to 
make satisfactory reductions in its duties on pro- 
ducts imported from the United States, and the re- 
sulting increase of our sales to Cuba is graphic- 
ally presented in the left-hand portion of the 
Study on page 81. 

Reciprocity not Free Trade.— There is 

a notion with many persons that reciprocity is a 
step towards free trade. 

Free-traders propose to lay and collect duties 
on products which the United States cannot 
produce for the express purpose of raising a 
revenue. They expect that such articles shall 
cost the consumer more by exactly the amount 
of the duty. 

Reciprocity also proposes to lay duties on 
such articles, but there is no expectation of col- 
lecting the duties laid. In case a nation should 
refuse to make satisfactory reciprocal arrange- 
ments, the result would be simply to shut that 
nation out of our markets, leaving all of the 
articles enumerated to be imported free from 
other countries. There would then be no in- 
crease in price of the articles against which 
the duty was proclaimed. Neither would the 
revenue of the Government be increased thereby. 

The actual result of reciprocity is to make it 
an object for other nations to buy our products. 
It is in no sense a free-trade measure, but, in- 
stead, is a natural application of the central 
principle of protection, which is, to encourage 
home production. 
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Reciprocity Map 




GRAPHIC STUDIES, Nos. 57-58. 

Explanation. — See the general explanation 
on page 13, for the plan of Study 57 on the 
opposite page. In the above Study 58, ten 
countries are each marked by a circle enclosing 
a lesser circle. The outer circle represents the 
total merchandise bouia^ht by a country in for- 
eign markets; the inner circle represents the 
amount bought from the United States. The 
sizes of the several circles are proportional to 
the purchases which each one represents. 

QUERIES ANSWERED. 

203. Do South American countries pur- 
chase largely from other countries ? 

The Study on the opposite page shows the 
yearly purchases of merchandise by ten countries, 
lying south of the United States, for the ten 
years 1 860-1 889. It is readily seen that the 
Argentine Republic leads all others, both in 
amount of purchase and in the rate of increase. 

The list includes the countries that buy most. 
Central America shows the lowest average of 
any in the exhibit, and any omitted country 
would show a smaller average still. 

204. What part of the total purchase of 
South American countries is drawn from 
the United States ? 

The line of dots near the foot of each color 



chart marks the purchase of merchandise by 
these countries from the United States. It is 
easy to see that in most cases it is relatively 
small, and also, that in most cases it has not in- 
creased in proportion to the increase of total 
purchases during the ten years. 

205. What reciprocity countries are 
near to the United States ? 

The natural reciprocity countries are those 
which export tropical products. The map above 
gives the location of the several countries as. 
related to the United States and to each other. 
It is plain that they are all easily accessible to 
the United States by water, and are commer- 
cially its near neighbors. 

206. What are the possibilities of Reci- 
procity with these countries ? 

The circles on the map show by their size the 
comparative total purchases of these countries 
and their purchases from the United States. 
They repeat in another form the facts presented 
for the year 1889 on the charts opposite. These 
exhibits clearly show (i) that the United States 
has a large market for its products, near at hand, 
and (2) that the control of only a small pait of 
that market has yet been secured. 



AuTHORTTY.— " Commerce of the United Sutes and certain European Nations with American Countries," 1890, p. Izjuii, pub* 
Uahed by tbs United States Government. 
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Free Trade of the United States, 1891 




GRAPHIC STUDY, No- 59* 

Explanation. — The several countries are re- 
presented by circles, differing in size according 
to the proportion of imports from each, admitted 
free of duty by the United States. A large circle 
shows that the United States admits free of 
duty a large part of all goods imported from the 
country marked by that circle. The figures 
within each circle express in per cents, the pro- 
portion of imports admitted free from the coun- 
try represented by the circle. Examples — The 
:large circle of Brazil has the figures 97.18 per 
cent, meaning that over 97 per cent, of the 
import from Brazil, was admitted free in 
1891 ; while the very small circle of Switzerland, 
with its figures, indicates that only about 5 per 
cent, of the imports therefrom are admitted free. 

QUERIES ANSWERED. 
207. From what countries does tlie 
United States draw most of its imports ? 

All countries from which the United States 
imported merchandise to the amount of two 
million dollars in 1891, are included in the 
above exhibit, either singly or in groupings. In 
the case of Canada the exhibit includes all 
British possessions in North America, that of 
Russia includes all the Russias, and that of 
Turkey includes Turkey in Europe and Turkey 
in Russia. Neither Ecuador, Peru, nor Bolivia, 



represent an import of even one million dollars. 
The map represents, then, substantially the 
import of the United States from the whole world. 

208. Was the proportion of the import 
admitted free in 189Z exceptionally large ? 

By turning to page 21 it will be seen that in 
1891 the proportion of total import admitted 
free was 45 per cent. By glancing back over the 
exhibits on pages 20 and 21 it will be seen that 
a map made to show the proportion admitted 
free during the latter part of the War Tariff 
Period, or during the Moderate Revenue Tariff 
Period (Walker Tariff), or during the High 
Protective Tariff Period of the first half century 
(1821-1833), would have few large circles. 

209. Does not the present TarifTallow a 
very free trade with a large part of the 
world ? 

It is evident that the present tariff laws pro- 
vide very free trade with such countries as do 
not compete directly with the home productions 
of the United States. 

The free-trade policy would put the large 
circles over European countries ; that is, it would 
open wide the doors to admit free such products 
as American working men are producing, there- 
by either depriving them of work or compelling 
them to work under the conditions of the 
European laborer. 



Authority.— ** Annual Report of t'ac Treasury Department on Foreig-n Commerce," 1891, p. 58. 
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GRAPHIC STUDY, No. 60. 

Explanation. — The dots at the left of the 
color columns represent the amounts of merchan- 
dise purchased from the United States during 
the eight months ending February 28, 189 1, by 
the countries named at the top of the color 
columns. The dots at the right of the color 
columns represent the amounts so purchased 
during the eight months ending February 29, 
1892. 

In a few cases it will be noticed that only a 
part of a product is represented, as for example : 
** \ of lard " near the top of the left hand color 
column. Only one half of the purchase is rep- 
resented here, because to represent the full 
amount, on the scale adopted, would require a 
column nearly twice as high, and for the whole of 
*• Breadstuffs " in the middle column, one nearly 
five times as high. In these few cases the reader 
will understand how great an increase there really 
was, by placing the dots in imagination from two 
to five times as high. 

The products selected include all that could 
be shown within the range of the scales. 

It is to be noted that the left hand column of 
the Study is devoted to Cuba only, while the 
other two represent the total of the four coun- 
tries named (Cuba, Puerto Rico, Santo Domingo 
and Brazil). 



QUERIES ANSWERED. 

2Z0. Are the full results of Reciprocity 
presented above for the countries named> 

The official report does not make it possible 
to represent the actual results of reciprocity in 
detail, for the period under reciprocity and a 
corresponding period of the preceding year, in 
any case except that of Brazil. 

The eight months ending February 28, 1891, 
represent a period in which no reciprocity trea- 
ties were in force. The eight months ending 
February 29, 1892, represent, in the case of 
Brazil, eight months under reciprocity, since the 
treaty with that country has been in force since 
April, 1 89 1. In the case of the other countries 
named, the treaties had been in operation but 
six months, so that the eight months ending 
February 29, 1892, represent only six months 
under reciprocity with two under non-reciprocity. 

2ZZ. What have been the results of Re- 
ciprocity ? 

With a single exception (manufactures of 
cotton), the comparison shows a marked in- 
crease in purchases of United States products 
under reciprocity.* It is all the most sanguine 
could expect, and proves the wisdom of the 
framers of the McKinley law in this particular 
feature. 



Authority.— *' Treasury Department Document No. 130a Bureau of Statistics/* p. ao, and following pages. 

^ ** Baooo" in the third column indicates a loss, which the gains of *' Hams^' and **Pork'* more than overcome, and therefore 
** Hog Products," as a whole, show a gain. 
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RECIPROCITY. 



2X2. How do the results of reciprocity 
benefit the farmer ? 

In looking over the list of articles in the fore- 
going exhibit, it is noticeable that, taking the 
middle column and right hand column, repre- 
senting the total results, the line representing 
" Breadstuflfs *' takes a prominent position. It 
is to be noted, however, that, to give it its true 
position, it must be carried up five times as high, 
because it represents only one- fifth of the total 
purchase. 

The gain in breadstuffs is, therefore, five times 
the gain indicated in the diagram ; that is, five 
times $150,000, or $750,000 in eight months, 
making $1,125,000 a year. 

213. How do the results of reciprocity 
benefit the manufacturer ? 

The gain indicated by the line, entitled " J of 
Steam Engines, etc.," is $386,000. The whole 
gain is four times as much, or $1,544,000 for 
eight months,, or $2,316,000 for the year. To 
this total must be added the gains on " Manu- 
factures of Iron and Steel," " Carriages and 
Cars," " Sewing Machines, etc.," " Manufactures 
of Wood," "Boards, Deal, etc.," and "Timber 
and Lumber," making a total annual gain of over 
$3,000,000 in purchases of manufactures from 
the United States. 

2x4. How do the increased sales of 
manufactured products also benefit the 
farmer ? 

How much of wheat was there in these 
" Steam Engines," " Carriages, etc. ? " What did 
the men live on, who took the ore and coal from 
the ground, and cut the trees in the forest, and 
shipped the products from mines and forest to 
the factories, and from the factories to market ? 

There is not a product of the manufacturer 
but represents the farmer in large measure, in- 
cluding oils, spirits of turpentine and coal, and 
every other manufactured product purchased by 
these countries. All increase of home produc- 
tion provides a better market for American- 
grown wheat and foods of the various kinds. 

215. Does reciprocity g^ve the United 
States advantages in Europe? 

Germany and France had excluded pork raised 
in the United States. Beside this exclusion of 
pork, Germany had made a reciprocal treaty 
with Austria-Hungary, by which agricultural 
products from that country were admitted to 
Germany on more favorable terms than from 
this and other countries. 

At the same time Germany was selling to the 
United States some 500,000 pounds of beet 
sugar. Germany did not want to give up this 
market for its beet sugar, and the reciprocity 
clause of the M*Kinley Law enabled President 
Harrison not only to induce Germany to admit 
the pork of the United States to its markets 
again, but also to have other American agri- 



cultural products put on the same advantageous 
footing as those of Austria-Hungary. France 
also made equally advantageous concessions. 

Free Trade Reciprocity.— Free-traders 

are fond of calling the protectionist's reci- 
procity a sham. They point out that the ex- 
ports of South American countries are almost 
exclusively agricultural. By this phrase they 
seek to make the impression that to induce freer 
export from those countries to the United States 
is to bring here such agricultural products as 
our own farmers produce. 

Farmers in the United States are certainly 
not harmed by the free import of sugar, coffee, 
india rubber and tropical fruits and nuts, which 
articles, except sugar, they cannpt produce. 
These make up over two-thirds of the 199 mill- 
ion dollars* worth of total imports from South 
American countries. Tobacco and flax are im- 
ported to the amount of 16 million dollars, and 
both pay duty. In the single article of hides and 
skins (11 million dollars) he is left without pro- 
tection, and in this one item only is " free-trade 
reciprocity " left to its own way. 

The other side of the question is, do these 
southern "agricultural countries" desire the 
agricultural products of the United States? 
That question is answered affirmatively on the 
preceding page, by Study 60, showing the 
" Results of Reciprocity," which proves that 
the actual working of the existing reciprocity 
treaties is rapidly increasing the market for the 
breadstuffs and other agricultural products of 
the United States, as well as for its manufac- 
tured products. 

Free-traders also refer to the "barrier of 
prohibitive tariff taxes against the richest coun- 
tries of the world that stand ready to take our 
entire surplus of products and to exchange, 
therefor, commodities which are necessary, and 
are comforts of life among our own people." 
By these " richest countries of the world " are 
meant England, France, Germany, Spain, etc. 
Recent " Reciprocity " treaties with France, 
Germany, Spain and Austria-Hungary have 
opened new markets for the United States in 
those countries. England, under Free Trade, 
has robbed herself of all reciprocal advant- 
ages, as Lord Salisbury has pointed out, 
and therefore has nothing to give in exchange 
for any commercial opportunity. Besides this, 
as already shown (page 72), England now buys 
of the United States far more than she sells to 
us, and there is nothing to hinder an increase of 
her buying from us to any extent she may find 
profitable ; but it would appear to be poor 
policy to give to England advantages which we 
can sell to other countries. 

Taking into consideration the actual results 
of the McKinley reciprocity treaties, it would 
seem that the abundant advantages already 
gained and those definitely assured for the 
future, deserve something more than a sneer 
from honest men. 
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Ocean Carriage. 



In the economic discussions which have char- 
acterized political controversy for many years 
past, industrial interests of many kinds have 
been examined and re-examined. Laws have 
been enacted to protect them, and annulled to 
leave them to struggle unaided. 

One great industry, that of American ship- 
ping, has been neglected, perhaps because it 
touches directly the interests of comparatively 
few of the law-makers, particularly in these later 
years when the homes of so many Congressmen 
are remote from the seaboard. 

American Shipping. — The earlier colonists 
were quick to begin to use the ocean as a highway 
for transportation. Before Plymouth settlement 
was five years old it had built a little vessel, and 
in 163 1 Massachusetts had built the "Blessing 
of the Bay." Before 1650 the commercial enter- 
prise of New England had shown itself by enter- 



third Act (July 20, 1789) provided that Ameri- 
can ships entering our ports should pay tonnage 
rates of only 6 cents per ton, and that ships 
built in the United States, but owned by 
foreigners, should pay 30 cents per ton, while 
those both built and owned by foreigners should 
pay 50 cents per ton. 

The same Congress (Sept, i, 1789) prohibited 
any but American vessels from sailing under 
the American flag. When these Acts were 
passed, foreign ships were carrying three times 
as much of our own exports and imports as 
were American ships. Two years later Ameri- 
can shipping had gained the supremacy, and five 
years later (1796) carried more than ten times 
as much as foreign ships. 

The Climax. — This great supremacy o. 
American shipping interests prevailed, except 
for the break occasioned by the war with Great 



ing the general foreign trade, thus extending Britain (1812-1815), until 1826, when it reached 
its mercantile business across the ocean, and | its highest point (see chart on the following 



including a considerable foreign coasting 
trade. Early in the eighteenth century English 
ship carpenters complained of the competition 
of Americans, and in 1760 the colonies were 
building new ships at the rate of about 20,000 
tons a year, and were selling most of them in 
England. 

English Opposition. — In 1651 the English 
Parliament passed the Navigation Act forbidding 
the carrying of colonial produce to England, 
unless in vessels having an English captain and 
crew. Ten years later the Crown forbade the 
shipping of sugar, tobacco, indigo and other 
articles grown or manufactured in the colonies, 
to any country but England ; and in 1663 the 
colonies were forbidden to receive any European 
products not transported by English ships loaded 
in England. 

This monopolizing of the ocean carrying 
trade by the Crown was, however, in thorough 
keeping with the sentiment of the European 
nations of that date. They planted colonies 
with a view to making them contribute to the 
interest of the mother country in all cases. The 
English Government was not alone in holding 
that this was the prime object of establishing 
colonies in the new world. 

Protection of American Shipping.— That 

our early legislators felt the importance of thor- 
ough protection to the ocean carrying trade is 
plain. The second Act passed by the first 
Congress, July 4, 1789, imposed a discriminating 
duty of more than 100 per cent, on Asiatic trade, 
notably on teas brought in foreign vessels. The 



page). In 1825 Daniel Webster, uttering the 
universal sentiment of the American people, 
said : " We have a commerce which leaves no 
sea Unexplored ; navies which take no law from 
superior force." 

The London Times of May, 1827, openly la- 
mented the decline of British shipping as fol- 
lows : " It is not our habit to sound the tocsin 
on light occasions, but we conceive it to be im- 
possible to view the existing state of things in 
this country without more than apprehension 
and alarm. Twelve years of peace, and what is 
the situation of Great Britain? The shipping 
interest, the cradle of our navy, is half ruined. 
Our commercial monopoly exists no longer ; we 
have closed the West Indies against America 
from feelings of commercial rivalry. Its active 
seamen have already engrossed an important 
branch of our carrying trade to the East Indies. 
Her starred flag is now conspicuous on every 
sea, and will soon defy our thunder.'* 

The loss of supremacy.— American su- 
premacy made Congress careless, and in 1828 
the protection, which seemed to them no longer 
necessary, was imperilled by opening American 
ports to the ships of all nations on the same 
terms as our own. In 1830 Great Britain began 
the system of mail subsidies, which enabled her 
ships to carry freights at correspondingly lower 
rates, and other nations have, at different times, 
adopted even more direct'subsidies. 

The whole history of the decline of American 
shipping is graphically shown in the following 
Studies on pages 84--89. 
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Loss by the United States ef Ocean FreiglitSt 1789-1891. 



GRAPHIC STUDIES, Nos. 61-62. 

Explanation. — The two charts extending 
across pages 84 and 85, together present the 
history of ocean freight carriage between 
United States ports and foreign ports for the 
entire century of the nation's existence. 

The charts each consist of two parts, one 
above and one below the central base line, or 
band of darker color, along which are de- 
signated in figures the years from 1789 to 1896. 
(See general explanation of Study i, page 13, 
and of Studies 55-56 on page 74.) 

On either side, the farther the irregular line of 
dots extends above or below the darlc band, or 
central base line, the larger the freight earnings 
represented (dollar for dollar). The line of 
light dots above the upper edge of the color in 
the portion of the chart covering the years 1789 
to i8zi, delineates the proportionate earnings on 
the carriage of imports alone, and the similar 
line below the upper edge of the color those on 
exports alone. The official documents furnish 
only the exports and imports separately. The 
edge of the color follows a line between the two, 
and is a close approximation to the proportion 
earned on the total carriage. 



QUERIES ANSWERED. 

216. What were the relative freight 
earnings of American and foreign ship- 
ping in 1789-90 ? 

When the government was organized, the 
earnings of American shipping in ocean carnage 
were less than those of foreign shipping in the 
transporting of our own exports and imports. 

At the left hand of the above chart, it is seen 
that for the year 1789, in Washington's first ad- 
ministration, the lighter color extends but one 
space above the dark band, or central base-line, 
and extends three spaces below the base-line. 
This shows that, during 1789, foreign ships 
earned three dollars in ocean freighting to and 
from .\merican port^ to one dollar earned by 
United States ships. In 1790 the foreign earn- 
ings were reduced, but were still greater than 
ours in the proportion of $1.50 to $1, as shown 
in the chart. 

217. What were the relatiTC freight 
earnings of American and foreign ships 
from 1791 to 1810 ? 

After 1790 United States ships took the lead, 
and by 1791 their earnings doubled the foreign; 
in 1793 they quadrupled the foreign, and the 
increase continued until, In 1796, they were, 
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Loss by tke Uniteil States of Ocean Freishts, 1789-1891 (continued). 




as shown by the chart, about $11.50 for every 
dollar earned by foreign ships. There was then 
some falling off from this advantage until 1803, 
when a rapid increase again brought it up, in 
1808, to nearly the former highest point, which 
was not again reached and exceeded until 
1825-26, in the administration of the younger 
Adams. The decided advantage, however, re- 
mained with American shipping during the 
entire first half of the century, and, indeed, until 
the second vear of the Civil War. 

218. What caused the g^reat decline of 
American freight earnings from z8io to 
X814? 

The Embargo Act of 1807, by which the 
United states hoped to starve Great Britain into 
subjection, seriously affected the American 
ocean carrying trade; and the non-intercourse 
act of 1809 more or less in force until 18 12, 
followed by the war with Great Britain (181 2- 
1815), very nearly destroyed American suprem- 
acy in ocean carriage, as is clearly seen by the 
chart for the period of Madison's term. 

2x9. What legislation aided American 
ocean carriage after the war of 18x2-1815 ? 

In 18 1 7 Congress enacted that no imports of 
merchandise from foreign countries should be 
carried in foreign ships except those owned by 
citizens of the country from which the goods 
were shipped. 



The recovery was very rapid, and in 1826 the 
earnings of American shipping reached their 
highest point, being over twelve dollars to one 
earned by foreign ships. 

220. What caused the continuous de- 
cline of American earnings after 1826 ? 

The chart shows several periods of greater or 
smaller decline and recovery previous to 1826. 
It would be natural to expect a continuation of 
such fluctuations, but the record disappoints the 
expectation. The causes are not far to seek. 
Our legislators adopted free trade in respect to 
shipping by removing the tonnage restrictions 
in 1828 just at the point, when, as indicated in 
the chart, American shippmg seemed about to 
recover its former advantage. Added to this, 
Great Britain, aroused by the prosperity of 
American shipping (see page 83), and having 
no way of reaching important markets, except 
by the ocean, determined (1830), upon the extra- 
ordinary course of the payment of mail sub- 
sidies, which gave English ships an advantage 
in offering freight rates. 

Since that date, although our foreign com- 
merce has increased greatly (see chart on page 
67), and although our shipbuilding has at times 
greatly prospered (see chart on page 89), yet 
there has been no corresponding gain of tonnage 
or of earnings by American shipping. 
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GRAPHIC STUDIKS, Nos. 63-64. 

Explanation. — The line at dots marking: the 
upper edge of the color shows the variation, 
year by year, in the tonnage of ships engaged 
in the coasting trade of the United States. 

The companion line of dots extending either 
above or below the upper edge of the color, re- 
presents the tonnage engaged each year in the 
foreign trade. The figures accompanying the 
dots express the tonnage in thousands of tons 
for the several years, which are designated by 
figures below the color. 

The lighter line of light dots is a reproduction 
from Studies 6i-6z, pp. 84-85, of the line show- 
ing the gain and loss of ocean freight earnings 
by American ships during the same period. 

QUERIES ANSWERED. 

221. What produced the sudden in- 
crease, in 1790, of American tonnage en- 
gaged In the foreign trade? 

The strong protection given to American 
ships carrying freights to foreign countries, 
lifted that branch of the service at once into 
great importance, and for many years it was 
triple or double the tonnage engaged in the 
coasting trade. Both increased until 1810. 



222. What checked the growth of the 
tonnage in the foreign traide in 1870? 

The growth of tonnage engaged in the for- 
eign trade met its first check in 1810. This 
was undoubtedly due to the Non-Intercourse 
Act of 1809, which forbade citizens of the United 
States all commerce with England or France. 

223. Did the tonnage in foreign trade in- 
crease as much as the ocean freight earn- 
ings of American shipping ? 

The line of light dots in the upper part of 
the diagram shows that American ocean freight 
earnings increased very rapidly from 1814 to 
1836. During this period there was little in- 
crease of the American tonnage in foreign trade, 
and as little increase in the volume of total for- 
eign commerce. 

The chart of Export and Import on page 66 
shows that the foreign commerce of the United 
States increased rapidly from 1814 to 1 816, then 
slowly decreased until iSso, and thereafter re- 
mained at a standstill for ten years. A com- 
parison of the lines above, showing the large in- 
crease of freight earnings and almost no increase 
of the tonnage in foreign trade, makes it clear 
that American ships were winning a much larger 
part of the foreign carrying trade. 



Comparison of Shipping in tlio Coasting Trade and Foreign Trade~(Continned) 



224. What checked the increase of ton- 
nage ia the forelg:n trade in 1828 ? 

From 1789 to i8a8 the tonnage in the coast- 
ing trade grew steadily, as is indicated in the 
chart by the increase in the width of the color. 
In 1828, however, the tonnage in both foreign 
and coastwise trade received a decided check. 

The removal of tonnage discriminations 
against foreign vessels (see Query aao, page 84), 
easily accounts for the reduction in the shipping 
engaged in the foreign trade. It was the intro- 
duction of the policy of free trade into the 
transportation 01 foreign ocean freight. 

325. What checked the increase of ton- 
nage in the coasting trade in 1828 ? 

Stitoy 6s, on page 88, shows a great reduc- 
tion in shipbuilding from 1826 to 1830, which 
indicates that capital was abandoning that in- 
dustry for some other. By referring to the 
Study on page 16 ("Tariff Periods"), it will 
be noticed that the years 1816-1830 mark the 
climax of the early " High Protective Tariff," 
known as Clay's " American System " (see 
Queries 26-37), at which time internal enter- 
prises of many kinds and especially manufact- 
ures were in a highly prosperous condition. 
Capital was consequently freely attracted from 
investments in foreign commerce and shipping 
to various wholly domestic industries. 



Corroboration for this explanation may be 
found in the fact that there was a marked increase 
of both foreign and coasting tonnage and of 
shipbuilding (p. 88) in the next four years (1S30- 
1834), during which the tariff rates suddenly 
and sharply declined, indicating a withdrawal 
of protection from internal industries (see page 
16). Under these conditions capital naturally 
returned toward maritime enterprises. 

226. What increased both the foreign 
and coasting tonnage from 1844 to 1855 ? 

The Study on "Exports and Imports," page 
67, shows a very large increase of both exports 
and imports during this period. The United 
States was subject to the revenue tariff policy 
and, instead of producing all or nearly all of the 
manufactured products required, imported them 
in large measure. (See Queries 28-9, page 17.) 

The wheat and otner farm products required 
to feed the workmen in foreign countries, who 
did the manufacturing, had to be sent thither in- 
stead of finding a better home market, as would 
have been the case had the manufacturing been 
done in the United States. This increased ex- 
port and import (see p. 67) accounts for the in- 
crease of tonnage in the foreign trade, and the 
distribution of the larger imports along our 
coast increased the coasting trade. 

The comparative stagnation of internal indns- 
tries turned active capital toward shipping. 
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GRAPHIC STUDIES, Nos. 65-66. 

Explanation. — See page 13, for explanation 
of the plan of these Studies. There are no 
official records for ships built before 1797, and 
none for sales to foreign buyers earlier than 182 1. 

QUERIES ANSWERED. 

227. How did the amount of American 
ship-building: vary from 1797 to 1844 ? 

The above chart of ship-building in the United 
States during its first half century presents a re- 
markable general uniformity, showing an aver- 
age tonnage built annually, not greatly exceed- 
ing or falling short of 100 thousand tons. 

It is evident, however, that from 1830 to 1844, 
the average was higher than for any like period 
previously. (The record for 1843 is of nine 
months only, excluding July, August and Sep- 
tember.) 

228. What ^ave the ^reat impulse to 
ship-buildine m the United States from 
1844 to 185s ? 

Nearly all direct protection to home industry 
had been removed. The national wealth was 
not developing rapidly by drawing large 
amounts of ores from the mines, or timber from 



the forest, or wool from agricultural sources. 
Raw materials of home production were not be- 
ing utilized largely to create wealth in our own 
borders. Imports of foreign manufactures rap- 
idly increased. (See Queries 72 and 226). 

This expansion of ocean commerce called for 
the great increase of ship-building. 

229. Did the increased ship-building: 
from 1844 to Z855 increase the proportion 
of freight earned by American shipping? 

The chart on page 85 shows a loss from 1844 
to 1855 in the proportion of ocean freights earned 
by United States ships. It seems strange that 
with the increase of (i) the total ocean commerce 
of the country (p. 67), and (2) the great increase 
of tonnage engaged m the toreign trade (p. 87), 
and (3) the very great increase in tonnage built 
(p. 89), there should be no increase in the pro- 
portion of freights earned by American ships. 
The only explanation is that the increase in 
freights fell to foreign ships as largely as to 
American ships and indeed more largely. 

239. Why did ship-building decrease so 
rapidly after 1855 ? 

The policy of buying manufactures from for- 
eign nations enriched only those nations. Its 
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effect on this country was to draw wealth from 
it constantly with no compensating development 
of its own resources. The United States grew 
poorer each year. 

The pressure of a great financial panic was 
already making itself felt in 1855, although the 
panic did not culminate until 1857. (See 
Queries 33-37, page 19.) 

The boom in ship-building collapsed in 1855- 
56. Ocean commerce rallied a little in 1856 and 
1857, but dropped lower still in 1858 (p. 67). 

23X. Why did ship-building increase 
from X862 to X864 ? 

This increase was due to two causes — (i) The 
total commerce of the United States shows an 
increase from 1862 to 1864 due chiefly to larger 
imports (see chart on p. 67) ; (2) the sale of 
shipping to foreign countries was enormously 
increased from 186 1 to 1864 (see chart above). 

The increase of tonnage employed in the 
coasting trade from 1862 to 1865 (see chart on 
p. 87) would seem to furnish a third reason, but 
this gain is fully offset by the decrease of ton- 
nage engaged in the foreign trade (same chart) 
during the same years. The increase of ship- 
building during 1 862-1864 has been followed, as 
the chart plainly shows, by a constant, though 
fluctuating decrease. The increase of ocean 
commerce since the war (see p. 67) has fur- 



nished an increase of freightage and ship-build- 
ing. This increase evidently benefited other 
countries, and American capital found better 
inland investments. 

232. How much has Great Britain's ship- 
building increased since 1846 ? 

The chart line delineatmg Great Britain's ton- 
nage built annually, shows an increase from 
124,000 tons in 1846 to 461,000 tons in 1864. 
The fluctuations in American and English ship* 
building since 1873 show a remarkable coinci- 
dence as appears in the ups and downs of the 
comparison lines in the chart above. 

233. Has the tonnage of American ship- 
ping engaeed in foreign trade decreased 
since iSoif 

By referring to page 87, it is seen that the 
shipping engaged in foreign trade has greatly 
diminished since 1861, but that in the coasting 
trade has increased. The latter is strongly pro- 
tected, as no foreign ship is permitted to engage 
in the coasting trade from one United States 
port to another. 

This increase is very large, considering the fact 
that since 1864 the railroads have carried an in- 
creasing share of the freight* between ocean 
ports, and is a remarkable ex^nnple of what 
absolute protection actually accor plishes. 
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GRAPHIC STUDIES, Nos. 67-70. 

Explanation. — For general explanations see 
page 13. In the " Safety of the World's Ship- 
ping," the figures printed inside the circles in- 
dicate the number of tons of shipping which 
passed safely through a year's service for each 
ton lost. 

QUERIES ANSWERED. 

234. How much of the entire seaboard 
ship-building has been done on the N^w 
England coast ? 

Study No. 67, at the top of the opposite page, 
shows that nearly half of all the ship-building on 
the entire seaboard, year after year, has been on 
the New England coast. 

Since 1886,- that of the Great Lakes has greatly 
increased, outstripping even that of the New 
England coast, and in 1888 and 1889 nearly 
equalling that of the entire seaboard. 

235. How large a part of the ships built 
are of iron ? 

The left-hand lower chart on the opposite 
page shows that the tonnage of iron ships built 
in the United States has greatly increased in 



the past twenty years, and in 1891 embraced 
considerably more than one-fourth of the total 
output. 

236. What country builds the safest 
ships ? 

Study 68, on the " Building of Iron Ships," 
at the left-hand lower corner of the opposite 
page, makes a remarkable showing. Nothing 
less than the incontestable official records quoted 
could convince Englishmen that the ships built 
in the United States are more staunch and 
actually safer than those sailing under the British 
flag, and that English ships rank lower in safety 
than those of Italy and Sweden. 

The figures are for the year 1889-90 and deal 
only with classified tonnage. They are there- 
fore a better measure of the merits of ships and 
seamen than if they included unclassified ton- 
nage. 

237. What are subsidies ? 

A subsidy is a sum of money or its equivalent 
paid by a government to aid a private enter- 
prise, on the ground that it will be beneficial to- 
national interests. Such aid has been given 
throughout nearly the whole history of the 
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United States by granting lands in aid of wagon 
roads, railroads, etc., with a view to the develop- 
ment of the country by hastening settlement 
and giving access to lands valuable for mining 
or agricultural purposes (see Query 26). 

A direct subsidy is a payment of a sum of 
money, as a bonus, without requiring any speci- 
fied service or other return. For example, some 
nations pay a direct subsidy of a certain sum per 
ton for the building of ships (construction sub- 
sidy), or for every thousand miles sailed, within 
a given time (navigation subsidy). 

An indirect subsidy is a payment for some 
specified service, for example, carrying mails 
(mail subsidy) of a sum of money in excess of 
what would be paid for such service but for some 
supposed benefit thereby secured to the public 
at large, or to the government. 

238. What is a mail subsidy ? 

A mail subsidy is a payment for carrying mails 
greater than would be paid if the contract was 
awarded to the lowest bidder under free compe- 
tition, as is usually done in both the ocean and 
overland mail service. 

From 1830 to 1885 Great Britain paid steam- 
ship companies for mail contracts and subsidies, 
over $250,000,000, and since 1885 has paid annu- 
ally $3,750,000. Like subsidies have been paid 
by other nations.* 

239. How has mail pay to United States 
ships compared with English mail pay ? 

The chart on the preceding page shows that 
up to 1878, American mail pay averaged only 
about one fourth as much annually as that of 
Great Britain. Beginning with 1850 the United 
States increased its mail pay rapidly; Great 
Britain, in the following year, made a similar in- 
crease and the fluctuations in the mail subsidies 
of both countries show a marked correspondence 
throughout. 

240. What countries beside Great Bri- 
tain pay ocean subsidies ? 

In 1858 France adopted a system of ocean 
subsidies, and beginning with 1868 other nations 
followed at intervals, until nearly every maritime 
nation of importance is included in the list of 
those paying subsidies, given in the upper left 
hand corner of Study 70, on the preceding 
page. 

241. How much is paid annually in sub- 
sidies by foreign nations ? 

The available reports of mail, construction, and 
navigation subsidies paid anually by foreign na- 
tions give a total, varying from nearly six million 
dollars in 185 1 to over twelve million in 1888. Be- 
side these amounts officially reported, authentic 
and definite data of subsidy contracts in force in 
1888, increase the total subsidies to nearly 



$30,000 for that year, as marked by the dot at 
the highest point of color on the preceding 
chart. (Study 70, p. 91.) 

It is, therefore, within bounds to say that at 
the present date the amount of subsidy pay- 
ments operating against United States ships in 
the foreign trade is not less than thirty million 
dollars per year. This fact serve*- to explain 
why the tonnage of "Shipping employed in the 
Foreign Trade" has declined steadily since 
t86i, and especially since 1878 (Study 64, page 
87) ; and also accounts for the continued loss of 
American freight earnings (Study 62, page 85). 

242. What chiefly caused the decrease 
of American freight earnings since 1828 ? 

Foreign ships were admitted to United States 
ports on equal terms with our own in 1828, and 
in 1830 Great Britain adopted the policy of liberal 
mail subsidies. Since the latter date there has 
been an unbroken ^nd disheartening record of 
loss. 

In reference to her shipping engaged in for- 
eign trade, England has, since 1830, pursued 
the policy of vigorous protection, and the United 
States (since 1828), that of virtual free trade. 

243. What has chiefly caused the pros- 
perity of American coastwise Shipping ? 

American shipping employed in the coasting 
trade has been protected by laws that prevent 
foreign ships from carrying freight between 
United States ports. Hence the coasting ton- 
nage has far outstripped that in the foreign 
trade, notwithstanding that our foreign com- 
merce has greatly increased, and that coastwise 
shipping has had to compete with railroad lines 
along the coast 

244. What has sustained American 
Shipbuilding ? 

Shipbuilding has thriven best at periods when 
thie withdrawal of protection from home produc- 
tions has driven capital from manufacturing and 
other domestic industries, and diverted it to 
ocean commerce. 

The protection of American shipping on the 
coast and the Great Lakes has still required 
enough shipbuilding to maintain such skill in 
construction that American ships have proved 
more staunch and safe than those of any other 
nation. 

245. What policy is needed to restore 
the supremacy of American Shipping ? 

The same aid given to shipping in the foreign 
trade which other nations are giving would, 
doubtless, again make the " starred flag con- 
spicuous on every sea," and again realize Web- 
ster's boast of 1825: "We have a commerce 
which leaves no sea unexplored ; navies which 
take no law from superior force." 



•"Report of the Sccreury of the Treasury," (Windom) 1889, p. Ivi. 
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Finance. 



Underneath every national policy and inter- 
national controversy, lies finance, as a funda- 
mental cause of action. 

The money represented in a proposed change 
of national policy draws men powerfully to one 
side or the other. Moral questions may be in- 
volved, but the money question is so involved 
with them as to be difficult of separation. 

The War of Ihe Revolution.— As long as 

the American colonists were permitted to use 
the natural resources of the new world freely to 
earn a livelihood for themselves, and to market 
their products undisturbed wherever they could 
find a customer, there was no thought of war. 
When Great Britian said to the colonies, you 
must not manufacture, we will do that for you, 
and you must earn your living some other way, 
the international controversy was opened. When 
England added, you must not transport com- 
merce on the ocean, we will take whatever profit 
there is in that branch of industry, the inter- 
national controversy grew. 

When the mother country propKxsed to collect 
a part of the earnings of the colonists, by means 
of the Stamp Act, and sent an army to compel 
the collection, with instructions that the colonists 
should take of their good money to feed and 
quarter the army, the Revolution was at hand. 

The Civil War.— The South firmly believed 
that the North meant to destroy their slave 
property, upon which they relied to till their 
crops and support their homes. 

Probably the leaders knew better, but the 
masses were led by this property question to 
fight to the death their own countrymen. 

Free Trade and Protection.— The burn- 
ing question of the hour, the tariff question, has 
for its whole foundation, the matter of finance. 
There are many patriotic men on both sides who 
have little personal interest in the controversy, 
but who, looking out on the great multitude of 
wage-earners, believe they see amelioration for 
them from the one policy or the other. 

The free trader keeps his eye fixed on the 
price question as the chief element in the prob- 



lem. He believes that by reducing the tariff the 
price of merchandise would be reduced still 
lower than now, and so the wage earner could 
buy still more with his day's wage than now. 

The protectionist includes in his view, the 
wage question as being of still greater import- 
ance than prices, and believes that a reduction 
of price, if it came with the removal of the 
tariff, would at most affect only a few of the 
expenditures of the wage earner, and that the 
attending reduction of wages would be so seri- 
ous as to reproduce the disasters which have 
followed previous experiments of the same kind. 



Government Receipts. — For the past 

twelve years, the money received by the govern- 
ment to meet its various expenditures, has 
averaged about a million dollars a day. In some 
years it has been less, and in some, more, but the 
average for the whole period has been very 
nearly that amount. 

Of the whole sum received, about three-fifths 
has been collected as duties on imported mer- 
chandise under the tariff laws. It is therefore 
the most important source of revenue for the 
support of the government. 

Nearly all the receipts of the government not 
coming from the tariff, are from collections of 
intern^ revenue. By turning to page loi, the 
reader will readily see that for the years 1864- 
1868 the receipts from internal revenue were 
very much in excess of those from customs or 
tariff revenue, and that for the three years 1877- 
1879 ^^^y ^^^^ nearly as much as from the tariff 
revenue. 

Government Expenses.— The chief ex- 
penses of the government, as enumerated in the 
" Report of the Secretary of the Treasury," are 
" War," " Navy," " Indians," " Pensions," and 
'* Miscellaneous." These are called the ordinary 
expenses. The three items not classed as ordtn- 
ary are " Public Debt," ** Interest," and "Pre- 
miums." Whenever the « Public Debt " is all 
paid, these last three items will cease, for 
there will then be nothing to draw interest, and 
no bonds to buy at a " premium " for the sake 
of paying off the debt. 
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GRAPHIC STUDIES, Nos. 71-72. 

Explanation. — The line of dots and accom- 
panying figures running across the two pages 
at the upper edge of the upper color shows the 
changes in the annual receipts of the govem- 
menty as indicated by the titles printed along 
the course of the line. The other line of dots 
on the upper chart shows the changes in the ex- 
penses of the government year by year. 

The plan of the lower chart, crossing both 
pages also, is the same as that of the upper 
chart. The two lower lines delineate the 
per capita receipts and expenses 

QUERIES ANSWERED. 

246. What is meant by '* Net Ordinary 
Receipts *' ? 

The Secretary of the Treasury, in making 
his report, includes in the " Net Ordinary Re- 
ceipts" all moneys that would come into the 
treasury, under existing laws and regulations, if 
the government was out of debt and at the same 
time made no new debt (borrowed no money) 
during the year included in the report. 

The sources of revenue (receipts), under exist- 
ing laws, are " Customs Revenue," " Internal 
Revenue," Direct Tax," "Sales of Public 
Lands," and " Miscellaneous " receipts. 



247. What is meant by *< Net Ordinary 



As in case of receipts, so in case of expenses 
the " ordinary " expenses are those which must 
be incurred; if the government were out of debt. 

The three items not included in ordinary 
expenses, are the moneys expended in paying 
the public debt (government bonds), the inter- 
est on the debt, and the premiums which the 
government sometimes pays on its own bonds, 
by bujring them up before they are due. 

218. Have the Goyemment receipts g^en- 
erally exceeded its expenditures ? 

As the eye runs over the chart it is easy to see 
whether, in any year or series of years, the re- 
ceipts or expenses have been the greater. 

Beginning with 1791, it is seen that receipts 
were higher (except 1792) every year up to 181 2. 
The war with Great Britain caused an excess of 
expenses until 18 16. 

249. When did the first " surplus " ap- 
pear? 

By glancing along the upper chart from 18 16 
to 1837 it will be seen that the receipts exceeded 
the expenses at an average of about ten million 
dollars per year. The war with Great Britain 
had left a debt of $127,000,000. This was grad- 



AUTHOWTY.- 



Report of the Secretary of the Treasury," 1891, pp. ciii and CTii. 
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ually paid off with its accumulating interest, and 
near the close of Jackson's administration, a 
'* surplus" began to collect in the treasury. 

The Democratic party in power, troubled at 
the prospect of a " surplus," resolved to get rid 
of it, by measures which were attended by a 
great financial panic throughout the country 
(see Query 36, page 19). 

250. What is the danger of having a 
surplus in the National Treasury ? 

So long as the national treasury has no sur- 
plus, legislators are critical and careful about 
expenses, but when revenues are excessive, they 
are apt to become reckless even to criminality, 
in voting needless expenditures. 

251. When was the second ** surplus " ? 

The Civil War left the country with a debt 
amountingin 1866, to $2,773,236,173 (see Study 
74, page 98); this was more than twenty times as 
large as the debt following the war of 1812-1815, 
while the population was only about double. 

The tariff rate had been greatly increased dur- 
ing the war, for the express purpose of raising a 
revenue to carry on the war. A system of inter- 
nal taxes was also adopted which created a large 
revenue, and still the expense of the war was 
greater than the receipts by many million dollars. 

As soon as the war closed, however, the 
receipts largely exceeded the expenses, and as 



may be seen on the right hand chart above, by 
the wide separation of the lines showing 
"Receipts" and "Expenses" since 1865, the 
excess has averaged about 150 million dollars 
annually. A large part of the excess has been 
applied to paying the national debt, in many 
cases before it was due, and yet an increasingly 
large sum has been collecting in the treasury 
(see Query 262, page 98). 

252. What is the true measure of re- 
ceipts and expenses ? 

The lower chart crossing the two pages, show- 
ing the per capita receipts and expenditures for 
each year since the founding of the government, 
is for testing the comparative economy of 
administration at different periods. The expense 
line of that chart is the line of special interest. 
It is seen that the net ordinary per capita ex- 
penses of the government (which include pen- 
sions) after the close of the war, was reduced 
steadily until in President Hayes' administra- 
tion it reached its lowest point, a little under 
three dollars per capita. 

Since that date it has gradually increased, 
until in 1891 the government expenses for all 
purposes including pensions, reached $5 per 
capita ; that is $5 for every man, woman and 
child; of this sum the expenditure for pensions 
was $1.90 per capita and $3.10 per capita for 
other "ordinary expenses." 
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GRAPHIC STUDIES, Nos. 73-74- 

Explanation. — See page 13 for general plan. 
The lighter dotted line, mostly above the color 
of the upper chart, is a reproduction from Studies 
2 and 3 on pages 14-15, of the line of average 
tarifif rate on total imports for one hundred 
years. It is repeated here for the reader's con- 
venience, so that increase and decrease of 
revenue may be readily compared with in- 
crease and decrease of the tariff rate. 

QUERIES ANSWERED. 

253. How did changes in tariff rates 
affect revenue from 1791 to x8o6 ? 

The "Tariff Rate line " above the upper color 
chart, marks very great changes in the tariff rate 
on total imports during the years 1791-1806, 
while the revenue line, at the upper edge of the 
color, shows very slight change. The data of 
earlier imports are not complete enough to fur- 
nish a full explanation of this marked lack of 
correspondence. It is, however, probably due 
to the changes in the foreign market price of, 
and in the home demand for, certain articles of 
merchandise. (See Queries 20-21, page 15.) 

254. What caused the marked decrease 
of revenue in z8o8 and X8X3-Z4 ? 

In 1807 ^^ Embargo Act was passed which 



largely stopped foreign commerce, and conse- 
quently, without any reduction of tariff rate, the 
decrease of imports on which to collect duties 
reduced the revenue in 1808 to less than one- 
half that of the previous year. The war with Great 
Britain shut off imports and decreased revenue, 
although the rate had been greatly advanced. 

255. What caused the sudden increase 
of revenue in 18x5 ? 

The war with Great Britain closed in Februar}' 
1815, and all restrictions on foreign commerce 
being removed, imports poured in ; the high 
tariff rates upon these, produced an immediate 
increase in revenue. 

256. Why did the very high rates from 
x82X to X830 produce so little increase of 
revenue ? 

The rates of the "High Protective Tariff 
Period " were intended to be largely prohibitory 
of dutiable import ; many articles were rated 
much higher still than the average rate, and it was 
the import of such articles that was stopped by 
the rate. The actual working of the law fulfilled 
its design, which was to transfer to home indus- 
try the production of these articles. 

At the same time many articles bearing a 
much lower rate than the average indicated 
were imported freely and produced revenue. 



AuTROioTv.— " Report on Imported Merchandise,** 189X, p. xTii, publialMd by tlie United Sutet Trensury Department. 
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257. Why did the revenue increase from 
1844 to X854, although the rate was de- 
creased ? 

By referring to page 67 it is seen from the 
chart of import, that imports greatly increased 
during that period. Whenever imports are suf- 
ficiently increased to overcome a decrease of 
rate, there is a resulting increase of revenue. 

258. What caused the decrease of 
revenue from z866 to 1868 ? 

While the tariff rate was rapidly increasing 
from 1866 to i868y yet the revenue as rapidly 
decreased. Again, it will be seen from the 
chart of imports, page 67, that during these 
years there was a great falling off in imports. 

259. Does the revenue correspond more 
closely to the amount of import than to 
the course of the tariff rate ? 

Reference to the Studibs on pages 70 and 71 
comparing dutiable import and the revenue, 
shows a marked general correspondence between 
the two, while the above chart shows as marked 
contradictions as correspondences between the 
course of tariff rate and tariff revenue. 

260. Can it be known beforehand what 
changes in revenue will result from a 
change of rate ? 

Examination of the above Study shows so 



many changes of revenue with no corresponding 
change of rate, especially from 1872 to 1890, 
and so many instances of an increase in rate co- 
inciding with a decrease of revenue and vice 
versa^ that it is plainly almost impossible to fore- 
see what effect on the revenues a change of rate 
will produce. The condition of the markets 
and home production have much to do with 
increasing or decreasing imports in spite of 
tariff rates (see Query 7-8, page 12). 

26Z. Has there been an increase of 
revenue per capita corresponding with 
the increase of total revenue ? 

The total annual tariff revenue since 1880 
has averaged over 200 million dollars^ which is 
more than ten times the average annual revenue 
during the first decade of the century. The true 
meaning of this enormous increase is found by 
comparing it with the increase of population, 
which is done in the lower chart. It is seen 
that the average revenue per capita since 1880 
has been but little more than $3, which is about 
the same as that from 1804 to 1807, in Jefferson's 
administration. 

Notwithstanding the vast increase of the total 
revenue it has no more than kept pace with the 
actual growth of the population. 
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GRAPHIC STUDY, No, 75. 

Explanation. — The line of dots and accom- 
panying figures along the upper edge of the 
lighter color in the upper chart, show the varia- 
tion (in nearest millions of dollars) of the 
national debt of the United States, for the years 
1845-1891, designated by the figures below the 
upper chart. 

The shorter line of dots along the top of the 
darker color of the upper chart, delineates the 
amount of money (so-called ** surplus *') in the 
treasury each year since 1866. The debt per 
capita is delineated in the lower chart on the 
same plan. 

The " Outstanding Principal of the Public 
Debt " given in the chart, is the amount shown 
by the records on July i of each year, which is 
the beginning of the fiscal year of the United 
States Government. 

QUERIES ANSWERED. 

262. How does the national debt from 
X845 to x86x. above shown, compare with 
that of the nrst half century ? 

There was a large public debt at the organiza- 
tion of the United States Government. In 179 1 
it was over 75 million dollars, or about nineteen 
dollars per capita, which was reduced to 45 



millions in 1813. From 1816-1818 it exceeded 
one hundred millions, and in 1837 was practically 
nothing. The debt of the first half century was 
in total amount, therefore, a very small affair as 
compared with that since the Civil War, although 
it was much of the time a little greater than that 
from 1845 to 1 86 1 shown on the chart. 

263. Does the amount of cash in the 
treasury lessen the actual outstanding 
debt? 

The above Study shows that a considerable 
sum of money has been collecting in the treas- 
ury, which in 1 89 1 was nearly half as large as 
the debt outstanding. Had this sum of money 
been applied to paying the debt, there would 
never have been any such so-called "surplus," 
and the outstanding "principal" would be so 
much less. It has not been so applied, there- 
fore the actual outstanding debt is as stated in 
the chart. Newspapers often report the debt 
per capita at what it would be if the cash in the 
Treasury were all used in paying the debt. 
The chart above shows the per capita debt com- 
puted on the total amount outstanding. 

264. Why has not the cash in the 
treasury been used to pay the debt ? 

The debt exists in the shape of bonds having 
a greater or less number of years to run. The 



Authority.—** Report of the Secreuiy of the Treasury," 1891, pp. Ixxvi and Ixxviii. 
for OtttstandiQgr debt and population therein given. 
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men who have bought the bonds did so because 
they wished to collect the interest they bear, and 
they are not willing, in many cases, to accept 
payment of the principal, while it draws interest, 
and the government cannot compel the holders 
to surrender them. 

GRAPHIC STUDY, No. 76. 

Explanation. — ^The upper line of dots in 
the above chart shows how irregular have been 
the annual payments of the national debt since 
1864. The figures with each dot express, in 
nearest millions of dollars, the sum paid in the 
respective years designated by the figures just 
below the color. 

This diagram is divided into four-year periods 
by double lines running up and down across the 
diagram, each period being a presidential term. 
At the top of the color the average yearly pay- 
ment of debt during the term, is given in figures, 
with the name of the President whose term is 
thus represented. 

QUERIES ANSWERED. 

265. What caused the great variation 
in the annual pa]rments of debt ? 

The Study above shows the actual amounts 
of United States bonds cancelled at the treasury 
each year, but the actual reduction of the debt 
did not alwa3rs reach these amounts. 

In some cases large amounts of bonds bearing 
a specified rate of interest were canceled and 



replaced by the issue of an equal amount bear- 
ing a lower rate of interest. The most notable 
instance of this, was in Hayes' term (1879), 
when about 450 million dollars of 6 per cent, 
bonds, and 200 million dollars of 5 per cent, 
bonds were replaced by an equal amount of 4 
per cent, bonds. 

This was done to reduce the interest charge, 
but did not reduce the principal of the debt. 

The Study on the opposite page, showing 
the annual reduction of the principal of the 
debt, year by year, is the true measure of what 
was accomplished by each administration, in 
paying the National debt. 

266. What was the largest actual re- 
duction in a single presidental term ? 

Counting from July i (the beginning of the 
fiscal year) following each inauguration, the 
largest reduction, 354 million dollars, was made 
in Grant's first term, and the smallest, 29 million 
dollars, in his second term. 

267. What increase of debt has oc- 
curred since the Civil War ? 

The chart opposite shows that a small in- 
crease appeared in the year 1874, in Grant's 
second term, also in the first two years of Hayes' 
administration (1877 and 1878), the first and last 
years (1885 ana 1888) of Cleveland's administra- 
tion. All other years show a decrease of the 
debt. 



AoTHORiry.— '* Report of the Secretary of the Treasurf,'* 1891, p. cix. 
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GRAPHIC STUDIES, Nos. 77-79. 

Explanation* — See page 13 for general ex- 
planation. The two Studies on the opposite 
page, although under one general title, present 
two distinct exhibits, one of money paid for pen- 
sions, the other, of the number of actual pen- 
sioners and of claims for pensions each year, 

QUERIES ANSWERED. 

268. What produced the increase of 
moneys paid for pensions from 1864 to 
1871? 

The increase from 1864 to 187 1 in the amount 
of money paid for pensions (shown in the upper 
exhibit on page 100), was due to the natural in- 
crease of applications granted under the laws 
existing at the close of the Civil War. 

269. What caused the large increase in 
pensions paid since Z878 ? 

The '^ Arrears Pension Bill" was passed in 
1879 to avoid the injustice of depriving a sol- 
dier who had been unable to have his pension 
granted immediately after the war, of any pen- 
sion for the time intervening, while others no 
more deserving had drawn pay from several 
years earlier. 



270. What two distinct effects were 
produced by the ''Arrears Pension Bill *' ? 

The chart line of "First Payments or Ar- 
rears " along the darker color at the lower right 
hand part of the upper Study 77, opposite, 
shows that since 1880 arrears form a large part 
of the total payments for pensions. 

The chart line of the same Study, entitled 
" Pensions Exclusive of First Payments," show- 
ing the increase paid for pensions apart from 
arrears, indicates that a second important effect 
has been to spur soldiers to make applications 
who otherwise would not, because the " arrears " 
offered a large sum, in addition to the amount 
to be received annually under the previous 
laws. 

271. What was the effect of the '' De- 
pendent Pension Bill '* of 1890 ? 

Study 78, on the lower half of the opposite 
page, shows by the line of dots at the top of the 
shaded part that the increase in number of 
"claims filed " in 1891, owing to the " Depend- 
ent Pensions Bill," was nearly three times as 
great as the increase in 1880, owing to the 
" Arrears Bill." 



AvmonTY.— Afw^Mtf and Arr^art pmid^ **Sutistkal Abstract of the United States,** 1890, p. 399, and x89itp. 321 ; PfuUns and 
tmim Ciainu. ** Statistical Abetnct of the United States,'* i89(S p. 339-30 and x89i, p^ 300; Rteei^U 0/ Tariff and Inttmai 



Mtmmuf^ ** SUtUttesI Abstract of the United States,** z89x, p. 14. 
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272. What proportion of the claims 
filed each year were allowed ? 

The line running through the shaded part 
shows that the claims allowed were several 
thousand fewer each year (except i86$ and 
1873) than those tiled, and that in 1880 and 
1891, there was a very great excess in the num* 
ber of claims filed over the number allowed. 

273. How do customs revenue and in- 
ternal revenue compare in amount ? 

Study 79 (page loi), compares the govern- 
ment receipts each year from tariff revenue and 
internal revenue, showing at a glance which 
source of revenue has been the greater and how 
much greater, also which has cost the govern- 
ment the greater percentage to collect and 
whether the cost of collection is increasing or 
decreasing. 

GRAPHIC STUDY, No. 80. 

Explanation. — The upper part of this 
Study comprises the eight chief sources of 
customs revenue, and the lower part, the three 
chief sources of internal revenue. 

The figures with the several dots express, in 
millions of dollars and nearest tenths, the 
amounts of revenue realized from each of the 
sources mentioned, for the years designated at 
the foot of the diagram, 

AVTHoniTi .— " Suii«i«l AbMnictof the United Statn" 1891, p| 



QUERIES ANSWERED. 

274. What was the lai^est source of 
customs revenue prior to 1891 ? 

Until April 1, 1891, sugar was on the duti- 
able list, and, as shown on the chart, was the 
largest source of tariff revenue. It had pro- 
duced on the average nearly one-fourth of all 
the customs revenue of the United States. 



275. What proportion of the tariff rev- 
enue is collected on wool ? 

The chart next above that of sugar shows 
that the duties collected on manufactures of 
wool have been next in amount to those on 
sugar. The lower dotted line in the same chart 
shows that the revenue from "wool unmanu- 
factured " is much less, and if the duties on raw 
wool were all removed the " surplus " 
would be little reduced. 



276. What soiu-ce of revenue has been 
lai^er than the duties on sugar ? 

The internal revenue from "Distilled Spirits" 
alone, as shown by the last chart above, has 
been much larger than that from sugar, and 
when to that is added the internal revenue from 
" Fermented Liquors," the total has been nearly 
double the revenue from sugar. 

. 19 and 76, and " Re[>ort cm Imported Merchandiv " iSgi. p- xlii. 



Silver Coinage. 



Free gold coinage. — Any one may dig 
gold from the mines, or buy it in bars or '^ dust " 
in the market and take it to any United States 
mint and have it coined, free of expense. For 
example, he may take to the mint enough gold 
to make a ten dollar gold-piece, and without 
pajrment of any fee, exchange it for a ten dollar 
gold piece. 

IMce of gold. — Gold can be bought in the 
open market just the same as potatoes and 
apples. Enough gold to make a gold dollar 
can be bought for a gold dollar ; the same can 
also be bought for a silver dollar, or for any 
one of the various dollar notes (bills) issued by 
the United States, just as long as the paper 
currency passes at par in the open market. 

Price of silver. — ^The price of silver has 
varied. For several years past a gold dollar, or 
a dollar bill, or a silver dollar, would buy 
enough silver to make more than a silver dollar. 
The chart on the next page, shows the price of 
silver for the past one hundred years. 

Free silver coinage. — There was a time 
when the government coined silver free. At 
that time enough silver to make a silver dollar 
cost more than a gold dollar, or a silver dollar. 
It cost but little more however, as will be seen 
by the chart on the next page, so that it was 
almost if not quite an even exchange between 
the government and the man who brought the 
silver to be coined. A given quantity of silver 
now costs less money than before 1870, for the 
same reason that a ton of iron or a bushel of 
wheat can be bought for less money; it is 
simply because its production has so increased 
as to lessen the demand, (see Study 84, top of 
page 106). 

Supply of silver for coinage. — The gov- 
ernment buys silver for coinage at the same 
price, in the open market, as any other large 
buyer would have to pay. It then coins the 
silver and issues it to the people for their con- 
venience in business transactions, and agrees to 
receive it back from the people at the same 
valuation at which it was issued, in payment of 
government claims. 

Fiat value of silver coin. — Before the sil- 
ver in a dollar piece is shaped and stamped 
(coined) in the mint, it will buy about eighty cents' 
worth of food or clothing. After it is coined it 
will buy one hundred cents' worth of food or 
clothing, just as long as it is kept in that form. 
Crush it and change its form, or melt it into some 
other shape, and it will buy only about eighty 
cents' worth. 

It is plain, then, that its increased value, 



derived from coinage, is a fiat value. The 
United States government is bound to recog- 
nize in all its dealings with the people an in- 
crease in the value of that piece of silver as 
long as it is an United States coin. The gov- 
ernment has assumed that liability. In coining 
one hundred million dollars it takes one of the 
products of labor which bears a market value in 
the ordinary channels of trade, of, say eighty 
million dollars ; after stamping that amount of 
silver as coin, the government sends it out 
again into the channels of trade, at a valuation 
of one hundred million dollars, agreeing to 
receive it in payment of a hundred million 
dollars of claims against itself. 

Decline in the price of silver. — Should 
the price of silver drop in the open market 
until the silver contained in one hundred million 
dollars is worth (in bars^ only sixty million dol- 
lars, the coin will still oe worth one hundred 
million dollars as long as the credit of the gov- 
ernment is strong enough to carry the liability. 
It is plain in this case that the government has 
become liable for the forty million dollars 
which represents the difference between the 
market value and the coin value of the silver. 

Liability under free coinage. — If free 
coinage were adopted at the present standard 
ratio of the United States gold and silver coins, 
there would be no limit to the liability which 
the government would be compelled to assume. 
Every man who could control a little ready 
money would naturally buy as much silver as 
possible and have it coined. How could he 
make money faster ? Every eighty cents' worth 
(more or less) of silver which he could buy 
would be exchangeable at the government 
Mints for a dollar, and the liability for the dif- 
ference in value would all be carried by the 
government. It needs no prophet to foretell 
that the capitalists with large means at hand, 
would have all the advantage in this kind of 
speculation, for they would soon buy all the sil- 
ver available. The owners of silver mines, being 
in control of the source of all the product, 
would then have every advantage. 

As it is now, the government controls the 
amount of coinage and therefore does not in- 
crease its liability any more rapidly than the 
law-makers think safe. 

Safe free silver coinage. — A law which 

should permit individuals to have silver coined 
without any coinage fee, would seem to be safe, 
providing the government returned to the in- 
dividual in exchange for his silver, only as 
much coin as the silver actually represented at 
its market value. 
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GRAPHIC STUDIES, Nos. 81^82. 

Explanation. — The lower edge of the 
darker shade of color, crossing the two pages, 
represents a gold dollar as worth 100 cents 
under all conditions. 

The irregular line of dots with accompanying 
figures, crossing both pages, shows how much 
gold was required to buy enough silver to make 
a silver dollar in each year since the founding 
of the government. The figures with the dots 
express the number of cents' worth of gold re- 
quired each year to buy in the open market, 
enough silver to coin a silver dollar. The year 
represented by each dot is designated in figures 
at the foot of the chart, just below the color. 

277. What is meant by the '^ Gold value 
ofa Silver Dollar"? 

Reckoning a gold dollar at 100 cents, a silver 
dollar becomes worth less, or more, than 100 
cents, according as the relative value of the two 
metals changes in the open market from year to 
year. The Bureau of the Mint publishes the 
commercial ratio of silver to gold from 1687, a 
period of over two hundjed years. 

The above Studies, 81--82, delineate that 
comparison (reduced to gold cents) from 1789. 
The record of the century previous to 1789, 
shows a higher range of value for the silver dol- 
lar, and in 1760 it reached $1.13 in gold. 



From the founding of the government in 
1789 until 187 1, the prevailing gold value of a 
silver dollar — that is, the number of cents' 
worth of gold required to buy enough silver 
in the open market to make a silver dollar, was 
from one hundred and one to one hundred 
and five, or somewhat more than the actual 
value of a gold dollar. 

Since 187 1, as shown above, the value of 
silver has decreased in a remarkable manner, 
owing to the immense increase in its produc- 
tion, which is fully shown in the chart of '' Gold 
and Silver Production " (Query 283, p. 107). 

TTfti. Can legislation keep up the price 
of silver ? 

The world's production of gold and silver is 
fairly illustrated by the production of the 
United States, save that the excess of silver 
produced is not quite as large throughout the 
world. It is plain, therefore, that the lower 
price of silver is the natural result of a large 
supply, just the same as a large supply of wheat 
compels a low price. 

A law forbidding the mining and import of 
silver, if enforced, would gradually restore the 
price, for the present supply would soon be ex- 
hausted and as the supply of any useful product 
is reduced, the price is increased. 



AuTHOKiTY.— ** Annual Report of the Director of the Mint," 1891, p. X90. 
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279. Is not the coining value of silver 
kept up by law ? 

YeSy but only as the endorsement of a poor 
man^s note by a man of means, gives the poor 
man credit (see page 103, ^'Liability under 
Free Coinage ). By its present course the silver 
coined by the government is fiat money to the 
extent of the difference of value between silver 
and gold. It simply calls that a dollar which 
represents less labor than its gold dollar repre- 
sent^ (see p, 103, " Fiat Value (»f Silver Coin "). 

280. Could not an association of nations 
maintain fixed coinage ratios ? 

An association of nations could no more 
overcome the law of supply and demand that 
regulates market prices, than a single nation 
could. If they could take all the product and 
not let it reach the open market at all, they 
could then control the ratios. 

On the other hand, they could adopt definite 
coinage ratios, and agree to maintain them by 
national credit as long as the actual commercial 
ratios kept within certain bounds, and at the 
same time they could agree to adjust the coin- 
age ratios by international action whenever the 
commercial ratios should vary from them, 
above or below certain points. 

28z. Would free coinage be safe under 
international agreements ? 

Examination of the chart above, shows that 



the silver dollar of the United States has not 
been worth a dollar in gold for several years. 
It is however, received by the United States as 
a dollar, and any one living in this country is 
safe in taking it as a dollar, simply and only 
because the nation is so wealthy that its credit 
is good for the difference between the actual 
gold value and the commercial value of the 
silver coined. The government, however, de- 
cides for itself how far it is safe to follow such 
a course. It can control the amount coined 
and the liability thereby assumed each year. 

Should it pass a law allowing anyone to bring 
silver and have it coined free of charge ia any 
quantity (free coinage) it could no longer con- 
trol the amount of coinage, which would be 
limited only by the available supply of silver in 
the world ; yet on every dollar coined it must 
virtually promise to pay, in the end, about one- 
fifth, — ^say, 20 cents. This would be unsafe for 
the credit of even as rich a nation as the United 
States. 

On the international basis proposed above, 
however, free coinage would be safe, for 
the rules of adjustment could be made to 
obviate any wide difference between coinage 
ratios and commercial ratios, and the fiat value 
(i. e. the difference between the nominal value 
and the actual market value) would be reduced 
to a minimum. 
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GRAPHIC STUDIES, Nos. 83-85* 



splanation. — As the three Studies pre- 
sented on these two pages present no special 
features, the reader is referred to page 13 for 
general explanation. 

QUERIES ANSWERED. 

282. When did the large production of 
gold begin in the United States ? 

The early settlers of the United States found 
gold in small quantities in some of the eastern 
states, and there was a limited production annually 
until 1848. The entire product previous to that 
date, is estimated at about $25,000,000. The dis- 
covery of gold in large quantities in California 
in 1848, was the beginning of important produc- 
tion. As shown by Study S$ (the upper chart 
opposite) the product of 1849 alone was 
$40,000,000, and the average annual product 
from that date to 1870 was about $50,000,000 ; 
it then dropped off rapidly, and has averaged 
only a little over $30,000,000 annually since 
1880. 

283. When did the large production of 
silver begin in the United States ? 

Previous to i860, little silver was produced in 
the United States. Since that date its produc- 



tion has increased with startling rapidity, as is 
readily seen by the darker color on the upper 
chart opposite. The output equalled the gold 
product in 1873, and in 1890 was over seventy 
million dollars, or more than twice that of gold. 

284. Does the value of silver depend 
upon the supply ? 

Silver enters the market on exactly the same 
basis as any other product of labor. When a very 
large crop of potatoes is grown, the market 
price of potatoes is low as compared with that of 
other years, or as compared with wheat or other 
articles not so largely produced. When a large 
supply of silver is produced, the value of silver 
must decrease for the same reason. 

The relative values of the gold and silver 
dollar before and after 1873, as shown on pages 
104-5, ^^^ ^ sufficient explanation in the vastly 
increased production of silver since that date. 

285. How has the coinage of silver com- 
pared with that of gold ? 

Study 84, on the " Coinage of Gold and Sil- 
ver" (lower chart opposite) shows that from 
1870 to 1877, the coinage of silver was very 
rapidly increased, and from 1877 to 1885 aver- 
aged about twenty-eight million dollars annually, 
since which date it has again been very largely 
increased. 



AuTHOKtTV.— /VM/wf/fWi 0/ Goid 0nd Silver^ ** Report of the Director of the Mint/* x8qx. p. 191; Cnmag* »f Gpldand Silver ^ 
* Report of the Director of the Mint/* 1891, p. 319 ; V^lum* and Circulation 0/ Monty^ ** Treasury Department Document, No. 



1443,* p, 



X3. 
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The coinage of gold was also increased from 
1873, for ten years, but since 1883 *^ has been 
less in amount than that of silver. 

286. What has been the supply of money 
in use since z86o ? 

Among the many financial fallacies there is 
none more deeply rooted in the minds of a 
large number of men, than the belief that the 
supply of money was much greater in the years 
immediately succeeding the Civil War. Study 
85, p. 107, shows three things: — (i) the total 
amount of money in existence each year, (2) 
the total amount in circulation ; that is, the 
amount outside of the United States Treasury, 
and (3) the amount for each person from the 
beginmng of the Civil War to 1891. 

It is readily seen from the above Study, that, 
beginning with 1864, the amount in circulation 
varied but little until 1879, since which date it 
has increased very greatly. The lower chart 
shows that in 1864, just after the war, the supply 
was nearly $20 for each person. The lack of in- 
crease in the volume of money between 1864 
and 1879, caused a diminished supply per person, 
because the population was increasing every 
year ; by 1878 the circulation per capita had 
diminished nearly one-fourth, that is, to a little 
more than $15 for each person, a decrease of 
great importance. This fact gave the " Green- 
back " party its strength (see Study 102, page 
122), and produced an impression which lasts 
with many men to the present time. 

287. Why is rapidity of circulation more 
important than the amount in circulation ? 

A most important factor in the prosperity of 
a nation is any force that hastens the movement 
of money already in circulation. 

Owing to the action of just such a force, 
there seemed to be much more money for a few 
years just after the Civil War than at any time 
before or since. The returned soldier was lavish 
with his money. Homes neglected during the 
war, were refurnished, and every available dollar 
was set in motion. The people were rejoicing be- 
cause at last the war was over, and the very 
spirit of buoyancy led to extravagant expen- 
diture in a hundred unusual ways. High prices 
for agncultural products enabled farmers to pay 
off mortgages and other debts rapidly. A dol- 
lar passed through many hands in a month, 
often in a single day, and was so multiplied in 
its uses that the amount of money in circulation 
seemed very large. 

288. How does Protection Increase the 
movement of money ? 

One of the reasons why a protective tariff is 
such a producer of prosperity, is because it in- 
creases the circulation of money. A million 
dollars lying In a bank, though nominally in 
circulation, helps few people ; but from the day 



that this money is invested in a factory, the 
money begins to move from hand to hand, and 
each hand uses it to buy food or clothes or 
tools, and passes it on to the next hand to per- 
form the same offices, and it adds to the conoiort 
and happiness of all through whose hands it 
moves. It is true, each one using it must work 
for his share of the prosperity, but before the 
factory started, the million dollars, although '^ in 
circulation " was idle in the bank, and the labor 
was idle in the muscle of the laborers. Food 
and clothing were needed, there was a mil- 
lion dollars to buy them with, but the laborer was 
not given opportunity to earn it. With the 
million dollars invested in industrial enterprises, 
there is, of course, no more money than before, 
but it is in rapid circulation and prosperity fol- 
lows. 

289. Does the increase of money increase 
a nation's wealth ? 

The wealth of a nation consists alone in 
products of labor, and may be divided into 
permanent or comparatively permanent pro- 
ducts, such as bullion, buildings, railroads, etc., 
and current products, such as improvements of 
land, and supplies of food and clothing, which 
are temporary in value. 

The metals in the mines, the trees of the 
forests, the fertility of the soil, are none of them 
wealth. They all existed in this country when 
it was first discovered by Europeans and 
yet the undeveloped country had no wealth. 
The silver and gold, when mined and made avail- 
able for use in the arts, add to the wealth of the 
country. 

By coining that silver and gold into money no 
wealth is added except such fictitious or fiat 
wealth as the government may give to one or 
other of the metals by agreeing to receive it at 
a stated value as compared with the other metal. 

200. Can a country increase its wealth 
without exchanging products with other 
nations ? 

An exchange of products with other nations 
is in no sense productive of wealth, except as 
the exchange may bring into the hands of one or 
the other of the nations a balance of the products 
of labor. 

A nation grows wealthy just as rapidly as it 
changes its natural resources into useful pro- 
ducts. Hence it is conceivable that the United 
States may grow wealthy just as fast, without 
foreign commerce as with it, and may even 
grow rich fastei^ without than with it. AH that 
a nation needs to make it grow rich are natural 
resources, intelligent labor, and a population to 
use the products of the labor. It does not mat- 
ter whether the people who use these products 
are close at hand or afar off, provided only that 
their wants cause a constant demand for all that 
the country produces. 
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llie American colonies, at first widely separated, had 
for many years no cause for differences of opinion 
touching their few common interests. As their areas 
grew, so that their geographical boundaries became 
common lines, their common interests became import- 
ant. 

The party of active resistance to a long series of 
English aggressions, under the successive titles of 
Whigs, Strong Government Men, and Federalists, laid 
by forcible revolution and in constitutional law, the 
foundations of the Government of the United States of 
America. The adoption of the constitution in 1787, 
still left the larger work of practical organization of an 
effective government to be done by Congressional 
and Executive action. 

Political Periods. — The political history of the 
United States imder the Constitution divides naturally 
into four nearly equal periods : 

(1) Nationalization. — The period of twenty-seven 
years from 1789 to 18 1 6, terminating with the close of 
the war of 1812, covered the important work of de- 
termining the Foreign Relations of the young nation. 

(2) Internal Development* — The period of twenty- 
eight years from i8i6to 1844, was occupied chiefly with 
questions of Finance and Industry. 

(3) Sectional Conflict.— The period of twenty -eight 
years from 1844 to 1872 was introduced by the annexa- 
tion of Texas, and was given largely to questions of 
Slavery, Civil War, and Reconstruction, and cl6sed 
with the general Amnesty Bill of 1872. 

(4) Internal Conaolidation.— Beginning with the 
♦* White Man's Government** in the South, the current 
period has so far struggled with the Race Problem, 
Finance, and Industry. 

Object of Studying^ Political History.— In studying 
the requirements of the hour, the wise man not only 
sharply questions the conditions of the present, but at 
the same time turns to the past to know if similar con- 
ditions have been met, and, if so, in what way and with 
what result. 

The preceding Graphic Studies have their chief 
value in the wide historical view which they give. 
Without the guidance of history, both farmers and 
manufacturers follow maxims ; with the history of 
prices before them, they have the much surer guide of 
markets. Without the aid of history, the legislator and 
the voter alike grope their way blindly by the uncertain 
light of theory ; with the light of history, they have 
the sure teachings of experience to g^ide them. 



A Century of American Politics.— The following 
Graphic Studies, present a clear bird's eye view of 
the origin, growth and decline of political parties for 
more than one hundred years. They compare the vot- 
ing strength of pariies at each presidential election, and 
show when "splits ** occurred and "factions " drew off 
and returned. All this is made plain to the eye, even 
without reading the historical text at all. 

Accompanying these Studies are brief historical par- 
agraphs, stating the chief objects sought by the several 
pariies in each administration. The leading issues are 
mentioned with a brief summary of the position of each 
of the more important parties on those issues. 

Slayeiy. — For over a quarter of a century slavery 
was the main issue. Year after year, during adminis- 
tration after administration, it embittered party strife, 
and severed pariy lines. It almost rent the country in 
twain, and came near destroying the nation. It was at 
last ended by the civil war, but it is still important to 
know the course of the several parties who favored and 
opposed so g^eat an evil. 

Sound finance. — ^Early in the history of the United 
States, the problem of how to make the National 
finances secure and ample became an important politi- 
cal issue. The National credit has become strong, and 
its resources are abundant. All the currency now 
issued in the United States is based on the National 
credit ; but there was a period when State banks and 
private banks flooded the country with a currency 
based only on private credit. It is worth while to know 
what parties favored the measures which have provided 
the nation with a sound currency, and what parties op- 
posed them. 

Protection. — The country is in a very prosperous 
condition throughout, and large industries furnish em- 
ployment to a great and rapidly growing population. 
Wages are higher than ever before, both absolutely 
and relatively. The home market, both for the farmers' 
crops and the manufacturers* products is ten times the 
foreign market. The gpreat railroad and mining and 
manufacturing enterprises are developing the natural 
resources of the country as never before. A third of a 
century agjo, the condition of the country was the 
reverse of this, in almost every particular. It is well 
to know what party championed the successful policies 
which have accomplished so satisfactory results ; if any 
party or parties have been almost invariably on the 
wrong side, it is well to know the fact and avoid repeat- 
ing the errors which have brought disaster. 
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WASHINGTON— First Term. 

GRAPHIC STUDY. No. 8s* 

ExpUuuttion*. — ^The color covers the whole height 
of the diamm for Waahington's first term, becausene 
received ue total vote cast for Presidentt both in 1789 
and in 1 792. Until 1804 each elector wrote two names on 
his ballot for President(a first choice and a second choice) 
hence there were twice as many votes as electors. 

History. — The Congress of the Confederation, prior to 
the adoption of the Ck>nstitution could pass no protec- 
tive tanfi^ because the thirteen States would not agree 
on a schedule. Complete free trade consequently pre- 
vailed, with the result of flooding the country with 
English products and destroying the American indus- 
tries which had obtained a partial footinf^ under the 
non-intercourse conditions of the Revolubonary War. 
The large importoof foreign products had drained the 
country of its very limited funds. The national credit 
was utterly prosfrate, because measures had not been 
taken to develop the resources of the country. 

The chief work of the first Congress was largely be- 
stowed on making effective laws, to be enforced 
throughout all the States, for protecting industry on 
land and on sea («ee pages 55 and 83). 



CHIBP ISSUBr 
FU»EALIST 

Advocated a strong gov- 
ernment with large powers, 
completely controlling the 
interests common to all 
the States, in industrial 
and commercial matters 
affecting the national wel- 
fare. 



PROTBCTION. 

AntuFedbraust 

Advocated State rights. 
Opposed complete na* 
tional control of customs 
tarifi, the chartering of a 
national banlc, and the as- 
sumption of war debts of 
the several States. 



WASHINGTON-SECOND Term. 

Explanation. — The color drops down at the right 
because the Federalist vote at the close of Washing- 
ton's second term was only 47.1^ of the total vote. 
Party lines were now plainly marked and the Demo- 
cratic-Republican party, which was the real successor 
of the shadowy Anti-Federalist party of Washington's 
first term, cast 35.5^ of the total vote, as indicated on 
the chart. The scattering vote (17.4^ shows a large 
element not included in party lines. 



; — ^Washington's first term had witnessed the 
most important Cong^ressional battle of the National 
history. The victoxv of the Federalist party against 
fierce opposition had established a stron|^ government 
with effective power to regulate national interests. The 
close of Washington's administration saw the several 
departments of the government organized in a masterly 
manner. Effective protection to industry on land and 
sea had been accomplished. The war between England 
and France, begun m 1793, led to a proclamation ot neu- 
trality on the part of the United States (1794)* and 
** Jay's Treaty " (1795). England and France each had 
so many sympathizers in the United States, that 
party strife became intense. Washington was car- 
tooned and villified by the opposition rto use his own 
words) '* in terms so ezareerated and inaecent as could 
scarcely be applied to a Nero, a notorious defaulter, or 
even to a common pickpocket. " 

CHIBF ISSUE:— PORBIQN RBLATION8. 



Federalist. 

Sympathized with Eng- 
land, supported Washing- 
ton in his Neutrality Proc- 
lamation, and accepted 
Jay's treaty. 



Democratic-Refdblican. 

Sympathized with France 
and opposed the Neutrality 
Proclamation and Jay's 
treaty. 



*For Generxl Explanation ■'"s of»po«itc page. 
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ADAMS. 

GRAPHIC STUDY, Now M. 

Bxplanatioii* — The dots at the left of the chart re- 
produce those at the right of the preceding chart. The 
upward slant of ttke Democratic-Republican line, and 
its percentage of 52.9 in 1800, as against 35.5 per cent, 
in 1796, shows its gam during Adams' term. 

Hittoiy.-^France demanded the abrogation of Jay's 
treaty, and its ships preyed on American commerce. 
Congress suspended intercourse with France (1798). 
War preparations were begun, but no open declarations 
of war made, although several sea fights occurred. 
Peace was restored the following year. 

Strong A/ifH Laws made it more difficult for aliens to 
become citizens. Sediticn Laws were passed declaring 
severe penalties against interference with officers of 
the government, and against false, scandalous or mali- 
cious reports against Con|;ress or the President. The 
opposition claimed that aliens and criminal libel were 
under State jurisdiction alone. The famous Virginia 
and Kentucky Resolutions were the result of this sen- 
timent. The Cabinet finally became disaffected, and 
was dismissed (1800) by Adams. 

CHIEF ISSUBS^WAR^PRBBDOIf OP 8PBBCH. 



FkDBRALISTS. 

Advocated war with 
France and went to the ex- 
treme of '* Strong Govern- 
ment" views, by passing 
the alien and sedition laws. 



DUfOCRATIC-RKFUBLICANS. 

Went to the extreme of 
State Rights views, by ad- 
vocating the nullification 
of the alien and sedition 
laws. 



FEDERALIST PARTY. 

The Constitution under which began the permanent 
government of the United States was only a frame- 
work; while it defined clearly the duties of Congress 
and the President, it only ouuined the organization of 
a government The Federalist party was called upon to 
OTOct that organization. No other political party has 
ever had so important a task, and none has performed 
its work better. 

The Federalist party strove for and won national 
rights under a broad construction of the Constitution, 
and national protection of national interests. As a 
party, its dominance ended in the ^ear 1800, and at 
times in its subseouent career, it denied its own princi- 
ples, but the founoation laid, while true to its faith, is 
that upon which all succeeding parties have stood to 
win all their best victories. 

Gbnkral Bxtlanation : — Throuffhout the twenty Qbaphic 
Studibs in Political Hiffrosv, all of which are like those on this 
pofe and the preceeding, the seaeral plan is as foUows ? 

PrttidnUitU TrrMM.— Bach Study represents a Presidentia« 
administratiob, of one or of two terms as the case may be. The 
dale of the first year of the term is given at the left and a little 
above the name of the President. 

Pnrtif Vattt.^Tht name of the political par^ represented by 
each President is mentioned in larire letters below. The colored 
portion of each chart extends to a height pcoportionate, on the left 
hand side, to the sixe of the winning vote, which elected the Pres- 
ident, and, on the right hand side, proportionate to the same 
party's vote at the following election. Thus the upper edge of 
the c6lor marfcs the gain or loss of strength by the donunant party 
daring each Proridential term. 

Lines running through the colored (and shaded) portion of the 
charts r epr esen t the existing parties indicated by the names along 
the lines. The heavy bisck dots, ak»g the dividing lines between 
the successive terms, with the accompanying figures, renrescnt the 
percentsgeof the total vote cast by each party at the Presidential 
election. The number of votes cast for each candidate, is also 
given by itself in a Uble, at the upper right band part of the 
space bdoaglng to each term. A disdnctlve shading saarks each 
dominant party and dedgnatcs the same party througliout the 
entire series ox twenty Studies. 
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JEFFERSON— First Tb&m. 

GRAPHIC STUDY, No. 88. 

Explanation. — ^The upward slant of the Democratic- 
Repuolican line at the top of the shading shows how 
rapidly this party increased in Teflferson^s first term, 
while the downward slope of the Federalist line toward 
the bottom of the chart shows its corresponding loss. 
(See General Explanation, second column, page iii.) 

History. — While Jefferson's election was in doubt, he 
made pledges to carry forward naval construction, vet 
one of the nrst acts of his administration was to sell the 
timber in the ship-yards and stop naval construction. 
Tripoli declared war (i8oi), and it took four years to 
subdue the Barbary States, which, with a g^ood navy, 
might have taken only a few months. 

In 1803 Napoleon offered to sell Louisiana to the 
United States. Although the Constitution gave no power 
to buy territory, and the Democratic-Republican party 
had fought for close construction of the Constitution, 
it did not now oppose Jefferson in making a purchase 
so much to the advantage of the nation, under a very 
broad construction of the Constitution. 

There was no marked struggle over any definite na- 
tional policy. The Democratic-Republicans (latterly 
styled the "Jeffersonian Democracy") were deter- 
mined to undo as much as possible of the work of the 
Federalists in the preceding four years, and the Feder- 
alists made little effective opposition. 

CHIEF ISSUE CONSTITUTIONAL RIGHTS. 



Democratic-Republicans. 

Opposed broad construc- 
tion of the Constitution. 



Federalists. 

Advocated broad con- 
struction of the Constitu- 
tion. 



JEFFERSON— Second Term. 

Explanation. — ^The downward slant of the Demo- 
cratic-Republican line at the top of the shading shows 
that the policy of the party was losing its hold on the 
cotmtry, but only to a limited extent. The upward 
course of the Federalist line shows the increase of that 
party from 8 per cent, of the total vote in 1804 to 29.7 
percent, in 1808. This gain was due to the withdrawal 
from the Democratic-Republicans of a faction known 
as the ** Quids," who joined the Federalists. 

History. — ^Fnuice and England were still at war, and 
both nations preved upon American ocean commerce. 
American vessels were compelled to stop at English 
ports and submit to search for French munitions and to 
pay duties in England. 

The policy of tne administration was to reduce expen- 
diture to the lowest possible limit. It refused to build 
a navy, and our merchant ships were therefore at the 
mercy of foreign nations with large navies. 

With a view of forcing England to respect American 
rights, a law was passed by Congress (1806) prohibiting 
importation of certain Enelish goods. The Embargo 
Bill followed in 1807, prohibiting United States exjports 
to foreign countries. This nearly destroyed the ocean 
commerce of the United states, and caused so intense 
dissatisfaction in New Enjg^Iand ay to threaten rebellion. 

The national policy ot Internal Improvements, al- 
though inconsistent with close construction of the Con- 
stitution, was initiated by an Act providing for the 
construction of a National Road from Maryland to 
Ohio. 

CHIEF ISSUE.— CONSTITUTIONAL RIGHTS. 



Democratic-Republicans. 

Advocated the Embargo 
and a navy of Gun Boats. 



Federalists. 

Opposed the Embargo, 
and advocated a navy of 
large war vessels. 
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MADISON— FoLST Tbkm. 

GRAPHIC STUDY, No. 89. 

Explanation. — The continued downward slant of the 
upper edge of the shading shows a reduction in the 
strength of the Democratic-Republican Party in B/Eadi- 
son's first term, from 69.3 per cent, of the total vote in 
i8oSto58.7 per cent, in 181 2, while the Federalist strength 
is seen to have nearly doubled. The chart shows that the 
so-called Peace party was drawn (1811-12) from each of 
the ^eat parties, but that it made no showing in the 
Presidential election of 1812. 

History. — ^The Embargo was repealed, and was re- 
placed by the Non-Intercourse Act in 1809, which, how- 
ever, forbade trade with England and France, and was, 
therefore, almost as great a restriction of commerce. 
New England was still in a state of ferment. In 1810 
trade was permitted with France. Relations with Eng- 
land became more and more strained, and in 181 2, 
obeving a demand of the South and West, war was 
declar^. 

New England desired a commercial treaty with Eng- 
land on almost any terms, and was therefore opposed 
to the war, and Massachusetts and Connecticut denied 
the power of the general government to call out State 
militia. 

The United States Bank, chartered for twenty years 
in 1 791, was refused a renewal of charter by a majority 
of but a single vote in Congress in 181 1. 

CHIEF ISSUSS.-SOUND CURRBNCY— WAR. 

Federalist. 



Democ&atic-Rspublicam. 

Opposed re-chartering of 
the United States Bank, and 
advocated war with Eng- 
land. 



Advocated re-chartering 
the United States Bank, and 
opposed war with Eng- 
land. 



MADISON-^BCOND TUiM. 

Explanation.— The Democratic-Republican line at 
the top of the shading shows a great gain from 60 per 
cent, of the total vote in 1812 to 82.8 per cent, in 1816. 
The chart lines show the return of the Peace party fac- 
tion to the two great parties. 

Historf.— Until its close, in 181C, the war with Great 
Britain aosorbed the attention of Congress and the peo- 
ple. In 1813 there arose a strong general desire to close 
the war on almost any terms. England, thereupon, be- 
came still more arrogant, and insisted that an independ- 
ent Indian nation should be organized between the 
United States and Canada, and that the United States 
should maintain no fleet or military post on the Great 
Lakes. This roused a strong war teeline again, and 
the war was vigorously prosecuted to its close in Feb- 
ruary, 1815. 

The naval and military successes of the war caused 
foreign nations to respect the United States on sea as 
well as on land. Foreign relations thus improved, at- 
tention was turned to internal affitirs, and a United 
States Bank was chartered (1816). 

The Federalist party was too weak to make an]^ im- 
portant resistance to the measures of the administra- 
tion. On financial matters, as indicated by the debates 
and the action of Congress, the two parties had exactly 
reversed their former positions. 



CHIEF ISSUES.~WAR— SOUND CURRBNCY. 



Dbmocratic-Repubucan. 

Advocated a National 
Bank and a Protective 
Tariff. 

"3 



Federalist. 

Opposed a National Bank 
and a Protective Tariflf. 
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GRAPHIC STUDY, No. 90. 

Explanation. — ^Monroe's re-election in 1820 was an 
almost unanimous choice (qS-S)* This has been called 
the **eraof g^ood feeling. ' The breakine up of the 
Federalist line (lower left hand part of the chart) marks 
the end of that party. 

Hiatory.^The United States bank had been char- 
tered, and a tariff intended to protect the interests of 
the South, and known as ** Calhoun's Cotton Tariff/' had 
been adopted in 1816 (Query 2^, page i6|. This tariff, 
however, did not include those industries built up under 
the protection of the embargo, the non-intercourse 
laws, and the war of 1812-15, and which, by the removal 
of the war tariff, were left wholly unprotected. With 
important industries thus crippled, financial distress 
followed, and culminated in tiie great panic of 1819 
(Query ^5, page 19). Florida was purchased (1819), ana 
Missouri was admitted as a slave atate (1820). 

CHIBP ISSUBS.— PROTBCTION-«LAVBRY. 

The DemocraticRepublican party, by chartering a 
national bank, and by enacting a tariff intended to be 
protective, in 1816, had, in practice, become Federalists, 
and the Federalist party, thus robbed of its own poUcy, 
died. President Monroe, in his message (1817), recom- 
mended a Protective Tariff; and in 1819 such a tariff was 
passed by the House of Representatives, but rejected 
by the Senate. The proposal to admit Bfissouri as a 
slave State caused a purely sectional division, with 
Southern legislators on one side and Northern on the 
other. 



Explanation. — The separation of the Democratic^ 
Republican party into no less than four factions, is 
marked by the sharp downward slant of the line at the 
top of the shading, and its division into four separate 
lines, bearing the names of the presidential candidates 
in 1824. 

This election has been called **The Scrub Race for 
the Presidency." All four candidates vrere Democratic- 
Republican, and known by no other party name, and 
it was thus, in part, a contest between individuals. 
Although Jackson received the lai^est electoral vote, it 
was not a majoritv of the whole, and the choice, there- 
fore, went to the House of Representatives, and there 
resulted in the election of Adams. 

Histofy. — ^The Spanish colonies in South America had 
revolted, and President Monroe, in referring to a propo- 
ition for the United States to recognize them as inde- 

Kndent governments, uttered his celebrated ** Monroe 
K:bine, ' that the United States would neither inter- 
fere in any European war, nor tolerate any attempt, 
b^ a European power, to exert a control over any recog- 
nized form of government on either of the American 
continents. In 1824 a Protective TariffLaw was enacted. 

CHIBF ISSUBS.— PROTBCTION— INTBRNAL IlfPROVB. 

MBNT8. 



Strict Constructionists. 

Opposed a Protective 
Tariff and appropriations 
for the Cumberland road 
and making surveys for a 
national Canal system. 



Broad Constructionists. 

Under the leadership of 
Clay, advocated that plan 
of internal improvements 
known as '* Clay's Ameri- 
can system." (Seepage 17, 
Query 26.) 
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J. Q. ADAMS. 

OKAPHIC STUDY, Ho. gi. 

B^tlwuUlon. — The DemocTHtic- Republican parly 
divided into three parts, bb indicated! a the above chart. 
The third party (Anti-Mason), was a minor faction, 
which cut no figure In the presidential contest of 1828. 
The two mun divisions represent the two great parties 



only B few years, when it « 
l&Uto Republican. 

Tb« election table far 1818 in the dia|;nun above, 
records the /<r^arfvfeforlhefirst time. BeforeiSaS, 
most Stales cnose presidential electora not by direct 
vole of the people, but by their Leglslalures, as Senators 
are now chosen. 



IMotj. — Geot^iia proposed a forcible removal 
Creek Indians within her borders. In opposition 



HI 

thet.. . . 

the policy of the President. ■■Jackson Men afterward 
"Democrats," and in principle atrict constructionists, 
chained Adams with "bargain," and "intrigue," be- 
cause he made Clay Secretary of State, and spent their 
main effort in pushing Jadraon's candidacy for (he 
presidency in iSsS. Appropriations for intenwl im- 
provements were increased, and in 1818, after a long 
and bitter debate, the faigheat Tariff oi the first half 



DKHOCRATfC-RBPIrSLICAK. 
Advocat«d Protective 
Tarilb and Intern Im- 
provements. 



"Jackson Hsn." 

Opposed Protective Tar. 

ifGi and Internal Improve. 



THE ERA OF GOOD PEELING. 

The so-called "Era of Good Feeling" (18x1-1814), 
marks an unparalleled period in American politics. 
The old Federalist party, as already indicated, had been 
robbed of its broadcoDStruction principles through their 
adoption by the Adminislratloo in practical measures. 
There was, therefore, nothing that it could heartily 
oppose, and as a result its party organization collapsed. 

Many of the Federalists joined hands more or less 
heartily with the Democratic- Republicans ; otheis, 
however, held aloof, and al the seme time many close 
constructionists among the Democratic. Republicans, 
felt that by reason of the "about face " policy of (he 
party, they had no political home. These two classeg of 
men Eormedalarge floating element ready to ally them- 
selves with any party reorganisation which should 
promise to revise definite national poUdes. 

This reorganization went rapidly forward during the 
administration ot J. Q. Adams. Both Adams and Clay 
stood for brood construction, and Jackson for strict 
construction. The Adams and Clay factions soon 
united under the name of National .Republicans. The 
"Jackson Men " more slowly took the name of Demo- 
crats, but (heir methods of agitation were much mora 
aggressive and attractive than those of the admirdatrs-' 
tlon party, and they therefore absorbed a larger share 
of the floftting elements produced by the " F^a of Good 
Feeling." 

At the election of iSaS, party lines were once 
more sharply formed and party policies clearly 
outlined. 
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JACKSON— FIRST TSRM. 

GRAPHIC STUDY, No. ga. 

Ezplanation. — ^The party lines are of special interest 
in Jaocson's first term. The two lines representing the 

S'eat parties, each drop down a little, while the anti- 
ason line rises. The split of the Nullification faction 
from the Democratic party evidently made but littie 
difiference in its voting strength in 1832. 

History. — Jackson startled the country by a whole- 
sale removal of civil officers to make room for Demo- 
crats, thus introducing the ** Spoils System.'' In 1830 
occurred the great Nulufication debate between Hayne 
and Webster. In 1832 South Carolina declared the tar- 
iff laws null, and announced that she would secede if 
force were used to execute them. President Jackson 
ordered a naval force to occupy Charleston Harbor and 
to see that the duties were collected. In 1833 Clay's 
Compromise Tariff was adopted (Query 27, p. 17). In 
1832 the President vetoed a bill to recharter the United 
States Bank. 

GHIBP ISSUB.— PROTBCTION^INTERNAL IM- 

PROVBMBNT. 



Democrats. 

Jackson was a Protec- 
tionist but most of his 
party were opposed to pro- 
tection. Extreme "strict 
construction" Democrats 
favored nullification and 
opposed appropriations for 
internal improvements. 



Nationai^Republican. 

Led by Clay,the National 
Republicans, together with 
a considerable number of 
Democrats, advocated a 
high protective tariff, and 
appropriations for internal 
improvements. 



JACKSON— Second Term. 

Explanation. — ^The National Republican party, 
strengthened by the Anti-Masons and a branch of the 
NuUincationists, took the name of Whies. Many broad 
constructionist Democrats also joined the new Whig 

garty, and the election of 1836 showed only a small 
democratic majority. The Locofoco faction parted from 
the Democratic party as indicated, but they had no 
presidential candidate. The National Anti-Slavery So- 
ciety appeared as the forerunner of a great poUtical 
movement. 

Historr. — The passage of ** Clay's Compromise 
Tarifi " Act was accept^ by the South Carolina nuUi- 
fiers as a pretext for repealing the Nullification ordi- 
nance, which they did. The charter of the United 
States Bank was to expire in 1836, and although a re- 
newal of the charier had been prevented by his veto in 
1832, yet Jackson took further measures to destroy the 
bank. Two Secretaries of the Treasury who refused 
to obey his instructions to remove the Government de- 
posits to other banks were successively removed by 
tackson, and Roger B. Taney was appointed. Conflicts 
oeiween the President and Congress were frequent, 
but in the end Jackson triumphed. 

CHIBP ISSUE.— UNITBD STATBS BANK— SLA VBRY. 



Democrats. 

Led by the President, 
the extreme Democrats ad- 
vocated the destruction of 
the United States Bank; and 
the House of Representa- 
tives resolved to table all 
petitions relating to Sla- 
very. 



X16 



Whigs. 

The Whig party, made 
up of incoherent elements, 
vainly opposed the de- 
struction of the United 
States Bank, and its large 
southern element pre- 
vented its favoring strongly 
the new Anti-Slavery 
movement. 
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VAN BUREN. 

GRAPHIC STUDY, No. 93. 

Ezplamtion. — Three points of special interest in 
the aoove Study on Van Buren's administration are^ 
(I) the return of the Locofoco faction to the Democratic 
ranks ; (2) the loss of voting strength by the Demo- 
cratic party in 1840 and (3) the orc^anizatlon of the Anti- 
Slavery element into a political party with its own 
Presidential candidate. 

History. — The destruction of the United States bank 
induced **wild cat" banking, and Jackson's ** Specie 
Circular" refused the '* wild cat " currency in payment 
for public lands. 

Government revenues from land sales ceased, and 
tariff revenue dropped from $31,000,000 in 1836 to $18,. 
000,000 in 1837, and a special session of Congpress was 
called to provide Government relief. The currency 
rapidly depreciated in value, the banks everywhere 
suspended specie payment, and the panic of 1837 fol- 
lowed. The President (1837) and Congress (1835) re- 
fused to recall the ** Specie Circular," and in 1839 
another panic occurred, less extensive but more dis- 
couraging. The locking up of the government funds 
by the suspension of many of the **pet banks" of 
deposit led to the proposition to establish National Sub- 
Treasuries. 

A Sub-Treasury bill, after being twice defeated, be- 
came a law. Congress voted to table all bills relating 
to Slavery 

CHIBF ISSUE.— DEPOSIT OP OOVERNBffENT PUND8. 



Democrats. 

The party in general 
agreed with Van Buren in 
advocating Sub-Treasur- 
ies as depositories for the 
government funds. 



Whigs. 

A few "conservative" 
Democrats united with the 
Whigs to defeat the Sub- 
Treasury plan, until 18 ;o, 
when it became a law. 



HARRISON— TYLER 

GRAPHIC STUDY, No. 94. 

Explanation. — A changed shading on the chart above 
marks the introduction of the Whig party into the domi- 
nant position. 

The two principal chart lines. Whig and Democratic, 
again cros|, but their separation in 1844 is less than in 
1S40. Three factions broke from the main parties, but 
nominated no Presidential tickets. The Abolition party 
changed its name to Liberty party, and its vote in 1844 
shows a decided increase over that of 1840. 

History. — President Harrison died one month after 
inauguration. The Vice-President, Tyler, was origin- 
ally a Calhoun Democrat, and both his sympathies and 
principles were opposed to the majority of the Whig 
party. His quarrel with his own party lasted through- 
out his term. The Sub-Treasury law was repealed, and 
two bills to establish a United States bank were vetoed. 
The "Compromise Tariff" (1834-43) had reduced re- 
ceipts below expenses, and in 1842, to provide a larger 
revenue, a tariff law was enacted increasing the rate of 
duties. (Query 28, page 17.) The admission of Texas 
became an exciting topic on account of the slavery 
question involved. The South saw that there was little 
prospect for the westward extension of slavery, except 
oy the admission of Texas, while at the Norih, the 
extension of free state territory would reach the 
Pacific. 



CHIEF ISSUES.— UNITED STATES 

TION— SLAVERY. 



BANK— PROTEC- 



Whigs. 

Advocated an United 
States bank and a Protec- 
tive Tariff^ and opposed the 
extension of slavery. 



Democrats. 

Opposed an United States 
Bank and a Protective Tar^ 
iff, and advocated the ad- 
mission of Texas as a slave 

State. 
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POLK. 

GRAPHIC STUDY, No. 95. 

ExplanatioiL — For the third time the Democratic 
and Whig lines of the chart cross, but both parties cast 
a proportionately smaller vote than in 1844^ The Lib- 
erty or Free Soil' party cast more than four times its 
vote of 1S44, as shown by the upward slant of its line. 
The Hunkers returned to the Democrats, and the Native 
Americans divided their votes between the two great 
parties, the Barnburners for the time being joined with 
the Free Soil party, and the ** liberty L^igue " with- 
drew, but put no Presidential ticket in the field. 

History. — ^Tezas was admitted as a slave State in De- 
cember, iS4<. The slavery question became of intense 
interest. The two great religious bodies (1845), and 
Methodists (1846), each separated into northern and 
southern branches. War with Mexico grew out of the 
settlement of the Texas boundary, and from this re- 
sulted the **Wilmot Proviso," prohibiting slavery in 
any acquired Mexican territory. There was developed 
the doctrine of ** Squatter Sovereignty" that each 
new State must decide the slavery question for itself. 

Slavery was the chief issue, but the settlement of the 
Oregon boundary, the establishment of a Sub-Treasuiy 
system, and the adoption of a lower revenue tariff, 
were also important matters of legislation. 

CHIBP ISSUB.-8LAVBRY. 



Dbmocrats. 

Southern Democrats ad- 
kted, and Northern 
Democrats opposed the ex- 
tension of Slavery. 



Whigs. 

TheWhig party, made up 
of incongruous elements, 
** straddled*' all questions 
of definite policy. 



TAYLOR-FILLMORB. 

GRAPHIC STUDY, No. g6. 

Explanation. — ^For the fourth time the Whig and 
Democratic chart lines cross; these two main (Mirties 
cast a larger part of the total vote than m 1848, the 
Whigs sustaining a small loss and the Democrats making 
a decided gain. This is in part accounted for by the 
return of the Barnburners to the Democratic ranks. The 
downward slope of the Free Soil line shows that many 
of that party must luive vot^ with the Democrats in 
1852. 

History. — ^President Taylor was scarcely seated when 
California's application to be admitted as a free State, 
inaugurated a heated controversy on the slavery ques- 
tion. The gold fever was then at its height. California 
was too rich a territory for slave-holders to lose. In the 
midst of the debate President Taylor died (July o, 1850). 
It is noteworthy that, of the former great leaders, 
Clay, Wetnter and Calhoun, died during this term. 

The accession of Fillmore created a quarrel with his 
party similar to that of Tyler, though milder. Congress 
was divided into factions. The Cuban filibustering ex- 
peditions increased the Slavery agitation, while the 
** Compromise of 1850," with its extreme Fugitive Slave 
Law, set the Northern States aflame. 

CHIEF ISSUB.— SLAVERY. 



Whigs. 

The Anti-Slavery Whigs 
and Free Soilen opposed 
the <*Compromise of 1850, " 
as a surrender of free soil 
to the Slave power. 



DXICOCRATS. 

The Northern Democrats 
and Pro-Slavery Whigs ad- 
vocated the ** Compromise 
of 1850," while the South- 
ern Democrats opposed it. 
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PIERCE. 

GRAPHIC STUDY, No. 97. 

Ezplaaation^^-The administration of Pierce wit- 
nessed the formation of the great successor to the Whig^ 
party. The Anti-Nebraska factions of the Whig and 
Democratic parties united with the Free-Soil party to 
make the Republican party. The ** Americans, " m>m 
the Democrats, and the ^'Silver Grays,*' from the 
Whigs, united to form the Know-Nothing party, and the 
residue of the old Whig party united with the Demo- 
crats. Under all these changes the Democratic voting 
strength was reduced in the election of 1856, but not 
enough to bring either of the two new parties into 
power. 

History. — Seward, Sumner, Chase, Daris and Steph- 
ens replaced as leaders those who had died during the 
preceding term. The^ were all radical men. The 
Slavery question so stirred the people that Northern 
men in the South or Southern men in the North found 
no cordial welcome. The Kansas-Nebraska bill (1854) 
was fuel to the fire, and the Ostend Manifesto (1854) 
fed the quarrel, which in 1856 resulted in Civil Waf in 
Kansas. Sumner was assaulted in the Senate and 
Northern States passed laws bordering on nullification 
of the fugitive slave law. A treaty opening Japan to 
American commerce was ratified, and the customs 
tariff was reduced. 

CHIBF ISSUB.'SLAVBRY. 

DsMocRATs. Republicans. 



Favored the Ostend Man- 
ifesto; advocated non-in- 
terference with SUvery in 
the Territories, and op- 
posed the admission of 
Kansas as a free State. 



Advocated the admission 
of Kansas as a free State, 
and opposed the Ostend 
Manifesto and the exten- 
sion of Slavery to the Ter- 
ritories. 



BUCHANAN. 

GRAPHIC STUDY. No. 98. 

Explanation. — ^The chief feature of interest in this 
chart IS the split of the Democratic line just preceding 
the election of i860, which resulted in giving the Re- 
publicans a large plurality over either of the Demo- 
cratic wings. The Know-Nothines were re-organized 
as the ConstitutionalUnionparty. out asthe downward 
slope of the party line shows, lost nearly half their 
vonng strength. 

Histoiy. — ^The Dred Scott Decision created a storm 
of angry dissent in the North and moved the South one 
step further toward disunion. Congress was embittered 
over the proposed pro-Slavery Lecompton Constitution 
for Kansas. Southern Senators became so domineer- 
ing that Northern Democrats, led by Douglas, re- 
fused to follow their lead. John Brown's insurrection 
carried the quarrel to white heat. South Carolina se- 
ceded in i860. The four months between the election 
in November and the inauguration of President Lincoln 
on the 4th of March, gave the Southern States an op- 
portunity to secede and to prepare for war. Buchanan 
protested, but claimed he was powerless to prevent se- 
cession. 

CHIBP ISSUB.— 8LAVBRY. 



Democrats. 

Approved the Dred Scott 
decision. Douglas Demo- 
crats advocated ''Squatter 
Sovereignty." 

Breckenridge Democrats 
demanded that Congress 
protect Slaverye verywhere 
and advocated a stronger 
Fugitive Slave Law. 



Republicans. 

Rejected the Dred Scott 
decision. Demanded that 
Congress shoald prohibit 
Slavery in the Territories. 

They denied the right of 
property in persons and 
denounced the Lecompton 
Constitution. 
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LINCOLN— First Term. 

GRAPHIC STUDY, No. 99. 

EzpUnation. — Both the Republican and the Demo- 
cratic party lines on the chart show largely increased 
strength in the election of 1864 as compared with 1861. 
A considerable body of Douglas Democrats and Con- 
stitutional Union men joined the Republicans, re-elect- 
ing Lincoln by a percentage since exceeded only at the 
re-election of Grant in 1872. 

History. — Traitors among government officers had 
aided the South to gain possession of public arsenals 
and military stores. Lincoln denied the right of seces- 
sion, and announced that the government would be 
content with re-possessing its forts and other property, 
and would not attempt to enforce its mails or public 
service on unwilling States. April 12, 1861, the rebels 
opened fire on Fort Sumter. For the time old issues 
were lost sight of at the North ; there was a single, 
overwhelming party in favor of preserving the Union, 
and a small faction of sympathizers with secession, 
contemptuously called ** Copperheads." 

As the war went on public opinion gradually forced 
the government into hostility to slavery; there appeared 
at first ** Peace Democrats, and later there was a com- 
plete separation of the Union party into Republicans 
and Democrats. The President's Emancipation Proc- 
lamation was issued in 1863. Numerous laws were 
passed to increase revenue. The National Banking 
System was established (1863), and the Fugitive Slave 
Law was repealed (1864). 

CHIEF ISSUE.— CIVIL WAR. 



Republicans. 

Steadily advocated the 

vigorous prosecution of 

the war to restore the 
whole Union. 



Democrats. 

1 861, advocated the pros- 
ecution of the war; 1864, 
demanded that the war 
should close. 



LINCOLN— Second Term. 

GRAPHIC STUDY. No. too. 

Explanation. — The two chief chart lines approach 
more nearly together in 1868, showing a Republican 
loss of voting strength and a Democratic gain. A small 
faction from each party united under the name of 
Trades Union, but made no Presidential nominations. 

History. — ^Just as the war was closing the assassina- 
tion of President Lincoln made Andrew Johnson Presi- 
dent. Johnson, though elected as a Republican, had 
been a Southern neutral Democrat, and rejected the 
Republican plans for reconstructing the governments 
of the Southern States and readmitting them, one by 
one, to representation in Congress. Various measures 
were proposed, and Congress determined to make 
haste slowly in readmitting the rebellious States. This 
delay angered Johnson, and he vetoed not only recon- 
struction bills, but also many others, and the large 
Republican majority passed them over his veto. One 
of these was the Tenure of Office Bill. In defiance of 
its provisions, Johnson removed Secretary of War 
Stanton. For this and other acts he was impeached 
by the Republican Congress and tried, but there was 
lacking one vote of conviction. Just before the close 
of his administration, the 15th Amendment, giving to 
colored men the unquestioned right to vote, was passed 
over his veto. The purchase of Alaska was an import- 
ant act of this administration. 

CHIEF ISSUE.— RECONSTRUCTION. 



Republicans. 

Claimed the right of 
Congress to legislate for 
the reconstruction of the 
Southern States. 



Democrats. 

Held that the Constitu- 
tion made no provision for 
reconstruction legislation 
by Congress. 
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GRANT.— First Term. 

GRAPHIC STUDY, No. loi. 

Ezplamttion. — The Republican chart line shows a 
gain and the Democratic line a corresponding loss of 
voting strength in the election of 1872. The Straight-Out 
Democrats cast a very small Presidential vote (four- 
tenths of one per cent). The Temperance and Trades 
Union parties made no Presidential nominations. 

HistOfj. — The political conditions in the Southern 
States were unsatisfactory to all concerned. The ig- 
norant blacks were controlled by northern and south- 
ern demagogues for personal ends. The**Kuklux" 
resorted to violence to repress the black vote. United 
States troops were powerless, for on their approach 
violence ceased only to break out afresh elsewhere. 
The reconstructed governments were gradually over- 
thrown and the** White man's government" substi- 
tuted instead. Some of the States passed laws 
practically annulling the 14th and 15th Amendments. 

The National Government was not idle. The Civil 
Rights Act (1870), the Election Act (1870), and the 
** Force Act" (1871), were each sharply aimed at inter- 
ference with the negro vote, but each proved powerless. 
In 1872, a final and general Amnesty law was enacted. 

The "Treaty of Washington" (1871) provided for 
arbitration of the ** Alabama Claims." The "Virginius 
Affair" was settled (1873). Internal taxation and tariff 
rates were greatly reduced, 1869-1872, (see charts on 
pages 15 and 10 1). 

CHIEF ISSUE.— NEGRO FRANCHISE. 



Republicans. 

Strove to overcome the 
anarchy at the South and 
give all men, white or 
black, an equality at the 
ballot box. 



Democrats. 

Deplored the *' detesta- 
ble and wicked outrages " 
but believed their number 
had been grossly exagger- 
ated for political purposes. 



GRANT— Second Term. 

Explanation. — The crossing of the Democratic and 
Republican chart lines show the changes5n the voting 
strength of the two parties. The popular vote of the 
Democratic party in 1876 is seen to be greater than the 
Republican and would have elected Samuel J. Tilden, 
had the Constitution provided that the popular vote 
should elect the President. The Straight-Out Demo- 
crats, and the Liberal Republicans returned to their 
original organizations. The Greenback factions, 
breaking from the two great parties, united with the 
Trades Union element and their Presidential candidate 
received one per cent, of the total vote. The Temper- 
ance party changed its name to Prohibition party, but 
put no candidate in the field. 

History.— The abandonment of the** War Tariff" 
(1868-1872) was followed by the great financial panic of 
1873, which pressed heavily on the country for several 
years. In 1875 ^^ Act was passed providing for re- 
sumption of specie payment on Jan. i, 1879. 

This was a period of political scandals. In 1872 the 
** Credit Mobilier" placed several Congressmen under 
suspicion. The ** Whisky Ring "(1874-1875) disgraced 
various government officials, and in 1876 Secretary of 
War Belknap was impeached for ofl!icial misconduct. 
A reform of the civil service appointments was at- 
tempted. The condition of the Southern politics grew 
no better. The army was often called into requisition 
to sustain State governments, but law was often de- 
fied and violence was common. 

CHIEF ISSUE.— NBQRO FRANCHISE. 



Republicans. 

Approved the use of 
Federal authority to re- 



Democrats. 

Condemned the Enforce- 
ments Acts and the mili- 



press disorder in the South- tary interference of the 



ern States. 



administration. 
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HAYBS. 

GRAPHIC STUDY, No. im. 

EzplamtiosL — The crossing of the Democratic and 
Republican chart lines indicates another change of the 
popular majority vote, and their close proximity from 
i88o to x888 shows such an ec|ual measure of voting 
strength as is without parallel in our history. 

The Greenback party cast a vote larger than in 1876. 
The Prohibition element, although a considerable fac- 
tor in some local elections, cast no Presidential vote. 

History. — The ** Electoral Commission " decided the 
long contest over the Presidential vote in favor of 
Hayes. There was at first a ^reat cry of ** Fraud," and 
** Usurper" from the opposition, but a welcome polit- 
ical calm succeeded. All Federal troops were with- 
drawn from the South, and in all the late seceded States 
the ** White Man's Government" was soon in full control. 

The panic of 1873 ceased as the date for the resump- 
tion of specie payment approached. A Bill to restore 
the silver dollar to coinage was passed over the Presi- 
dential veto, and over a thousand million dollars of 
government bonds were called in and re-issued at a 
lower rate of interest. Another ineffectual effort was 
made to improve Civil Service appointments. 

CHIEF ISSUBS^NBORO FRANCHISK-SOUND If ONBY. 



Repubucans. 
Disapproved the with- 
drawal of troops from the 
South and the **mild south- 
ern policy" of the Presi- 
dent, and were divided 
on financial questions. 



Democrats. 
Tried to compel the re- 
peal of election laws by 
forcing riders on appropri- 
ation bills, and were 
divided on financial ques- 
tions. 



GARFIBLD-ARTHUR. 

GRAPHIC STUDY, No. 103. 

Bxplautation. — ^The lines of party strength, running 
close together, cross again, giving a small popular ma- 
jority to the Democratic party, and in this instance the 
electoral vote was also in their favor, giving Cleveland 
the presidency in 1885. 

The Greenback party plainly lost strength, and the 
Prohibition party cast ii% of the total vote. 

History. — The scramble for office began as soon as 
the President was seated, just as with every new ad- 
ministration since '* Jackson's Reign." Out of this 
scramble grew the resignation of Senators Conkling 
and Piatt, and later the President's assassination by a 
disappointed office seeker. President Garfield died 
Sept. 19, 1881, and Vice-President Arthur succeeded to 
the Presidency. 

Early in 1881, the * "Star Route Frauds " were in- 
vestigated and the abuses finally checked. In 1881- 
1883 between seven and eight hundred million dollars 
of 5 and 6 per cent, government bonds were refunded 
at 3^ and 3 per cent. 

The horror of Garfield's assassination, as a result of 
the desperate scramble for office, enforced the need of 
vigorous Civil Service Reform, and in 1883 the " Pen- 
dleton Act" was passed, and President Arthur executed 
it faithfully. 

CHIEF ISSUE.- THB TARIFF. 



Repubucans. 

Advocated a protective 
Tariff. 



Democrats. 

Advocated a Tariff for 
revenue, with limited pro- 
tect! 3n. 



^In ■parwly lettlcd 
marked with a ttar (*) to d 



lis are carried in wagont, 
nguiah them from steam routes. 



on horseback, etc., and in the Pott Office records such routes are 
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CLEVELAND. 

GRAPHIC STUDY, No. 104. 

Explanation.— The Democratic party in 1888 cast a 
popular vote of 48.6)^ against a Republican vote of 47.8^, 
but again, as in the election of 1876, the electoral bal- 
lot reversed the popular vote and the Republican can- 
didate was seated. Hence the Democratic party line 
maintains its place on the chart above the Republican. 
The Prohibition line marks a slightly increased vote 
in 1888, and the Greenback party became the Labor 
party with almost exactly the same vote as in 1884. 

History. — I^or the first time in over half a century 
there was no immediate change of Civil Officers; 
hungry politicians clamored long and loud, and, al- 
though slowly, yet surely, the changes were made. A 
Bill for Tariff reduction was defeated in 1886, and in 
1888 the Mills Bill proposing radical revision and re- 
duction passed the House, but not the Senate. 

In 1886 was passed the ** Presidential Succession 
Bill " naming the order of succession to the Presidency, 
of the cabinet officers (beginning with the Secretary 
of State) in case of inability of both President and Vice- 
President to serve. In 1887 a law was enacted regu- 
lating the count of electoral votes in emergencies. 

The Canadian Fishery question caused considerable 
controversy, and at one time took a serious aspect. 
An Inter-State Commerce Law, regulating railroad 
freight rates^ was enacted. 

CHIEF ISSUB.— THK TARIFF AND THE SURPLUS. 



DSMOOtATS. 

Advocated a Tariff for 
revenue, with incidental 
protection if any, and a re- 
duction of the surplus. 



Rkpubucans. 

Advocated a Tariff whose 
chief aim should be pro> 
tection, and a reduction of 
the surplus. 



HARRISON. 
GRAPHIC STUDY, No. 105. 

Explanation. — ^After the election of 1892 the dots de- 
lineating the votes of the several parties may be made, 
and the chart lines drawn by the reader for himself, 
on the blank diagram above. 

History. — ^After one of the most heated tariff con- 
troversies of the century. Congress passed the McKin- 
ley Tariff Bill and it became a law under date of Oct. 
I, 1890. Most of its provisions went into effect a few 
days later (Oct. 6), but the free sugar clause did not 
go into effect until April i, 1891, and the tin plate 
clause not until July i, 1891. 

A bill proposing to put all federal elections. North and 
South, under National supervision (the ** Force Bill ") 
shared with the Tariff Bill an intense popular interest 
throughout the country, but it failed to become a law. 

The custom of a century in the House, had been to 
count members absent (even though present) unless 
thev voted. Much excitement was produced by the 
ruling of Speaker Reed directing that such members be 
recorded as present, for the purpose of a quorum. 

CHIBF ISSUBS.~PROTBCTION— FBDBRAL SUPBRVIS- 
ION OF BLBCTIONS—BOUNTIBS. 



Repubucans. 

Advocated a Tariff whose 
chief aim should be pro- 
tection to important indus- 
tries; National supervision 
of National elections; Mall, 
construction, and navlga^ 
tion bounties in aid of the 
ocean carrying trade. 



Democrats. 

Denounced Republican 
protection as a fraud, and 
advocated a Tariff for 
revenue only. Opposed 
National supervision of 
National elections; and all 
bounties to aid the ocean 
carrying trade. 
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WORTH OF A PRESIDENTIAL BALLOT. 

GRAPHIC STUDY, No. io6. 

Explanation. — The shades of color divide the States 
into five groups, numbered in heavy-faced figures on 
the map and the chart alike. The map at the right 
serves to locate the States casting a large or a small 
average vote for an elector, while the chart at the left 
gives the exact average for each State and compares 
them, both severally and in groups, by means of 
figures and lines of color. 

QUERIES ANSWERED. 

291. Does one man's vote count as much as 
another's ? 

It is probable that many men have never once thought 
that a ballot cast in one State counts much more toward 
electing the President than if cast in another State. 

The darkest shades on the map and chart of Study 106 
opposite, mark the States in which a ballot counts least. 
As examples: in the election of 1888 the two import- 
ant States of New York and Ohio bear the darkest 
shade (5), and reference to the chart (group 5) shows 
that the average number of ballots cast to elect an 
elector in each of those States was over thirty-six thou- 
sand. On the other hand, at the same election, in the 
State of South Carolina (group i), it took less than nine 
thousand ballots to elect an elector ; that is, thirty-six 
thousand voters in Ohio or New York elected but one 
Presidential elector (cast but one vote for President), 
while thirty-six thousand voters in South Carolina 
elected four Presidential electors (cast four votes for 
President). 

392. Why does a ballot count only one-fourth as 
much In New York or Ohio as In South Carolina ? 

This inequality is due to two causes, one constitu- 
tional and normal, the other local and irregular : 

(i) The Constitution gives each State as many elec- 
tors as it has members in the House of Representatives 
in Congress, which is a theoretical equality. It further 
gives each State two electors-at-large (one for each Sen- 
ator), which is an intentional inequality, since it gives 
the smallest States as many electors-at-large as the 
largest. The gain in population during the ten years 
between the census years does not change the electoral 
vote of a State, while it increases the popular vote of 
some States very rapidly, and of others very slowly. 

(2) If a portion of the popular vote of a State is not 
cast, while its full electoral vote is cast, it gives undue 
value to the portion of the popular vote that is cast, 
since a partial vote elects as many electors as would the 
full vote. It is shown in the Study, on '*TheVote of the 
Gulf States " (Study 107, opposite), that some States 
have failed to cast a full vote at several successive 
Presidential elections. (See Queries 294-298.) 

293. What is the remedy for such inequality in the 
result of a ballot ? 

If the President were elected directly by the popular 
vote, then one ballot would everywhere be worth as 
much as another, or, if the number of Presidential 
electors were apportioned according to the popular vote 
of the last preceding presidential election, there would 
be little inequality. 

VOTE OF THE GULF STATE S. 

GRAPHIC STUDY, No. 107. 

Explanation. — The increase in the number of bal- 
lots cast at successive elections is indicated by the 
upward slant of the lines of dots from left to right. To 
aid the eye in tracing the line of dots representing any 
one State, a variety of lines has been employed. 



The figures with each dot express (in nearest thou- 
sands) the number of ballots cast at the Presidential 
election indicated by the date below at the foot of the 
diagram. 

QUERIES ANSWERED. 

294. Has part of the yote of the Gulf States heen 
"suppressed" ? 

At the election of x88o, several of the Southern States 
polled a vote smaller than in 1876, and in some cases 
smaller even than in 1872. This small vote of 1880 was 
(on the average) not increased in 1884 nor yet in 1888. 
The object o? Study 107, opposite, is to show what 
States did not cast a full vote, to discover the extent 
of the shortage, and the tendency to a fuller vole, if any, 
in individual States, at the elections of 1884 and 1888. 

295. Have States usually increased their vote 
from election to election ? 

To Flake the examination conclusive, the record in 
this Study includes not only those Southern States 
whose vote fell off most, but also other Southern States 
and several Northern States whose usual vote was most 
nearly of the same total as of the Southern States in 
question previous to ib8o. 

The chart lines show at a glance that from 1856 to 
1876 inclusive, the several States, as a rule, increased 
their total vote from one election to another. 

296. Did both Southern and Northern States in- 
crease their votes equally from 1856 to 1876 ? 

The chart lines show that the Southern States in- 
creased their total vote from election to election as rap- 
idly as the Northern States, from 1856 to 1876, with the 
exception of Missouri and Kentucky at the election of 
1864. This exception is readily accounted for by the 
fact that in 1864 the Civil War was still in progress, 
and a part of the area of each of these two States was 
involved in the struggle. These two States have, it is 
seen, since 1864, kept pace with the Northern States in 
the increase of total vote. 

297. What State shows the greatest loss of votes ? 

In 1876, as is clear from the chart, South Carolina 
cast the largest vote of the five, which show marked 
loss since that date, and in 1888 it cast the smallestvote 
of the five. 

298. Have the States that lost votes gained or 
lost in population ? 

The Census records show that these States have in- 
creased in population steadily since i860, and that the 
average rate of increase of the group is not less than 
that of the group (North Carolina, New Jersey, Ken- 
tucky and Massachusetts), whose chart lines appear 
just above the gap produced by the decline of the lines 
of the Gulf States. Plainly, then, if the natural vote 
of these States had been cast there would be no such 
gap in the chart. The Gulf States should have increased 
their votes at least as fast as from 1856 to 1876, 
and no one of them should have cast less than two 
hundred thousand votes in 1888. For whatever reason, 
a large part of the vote of these States is not cast, and 
this alone gives to such States an undue power in 
presidential elections. 

CONCLUSION. 

In closing, the author wishes to draw attention to 
two features of the work of special importance to all 
who will give the facts of past experience, a due 
place in the consideration of present issues: — (i) The 
demonstrated fact that the condition of the wage^ 
earner in the United States, whether in the factory or 
on the farm, or in mental employments, has been bet- 
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ter under the settled protective policy than ever be- 
fore. (See pages 26 to 33.) (2) The fact that the 
history of the great national issues of the past shows 
that, unfortunately, the Democratic party has in the 
main been opposed to all the important measures 
which in actual experience have given to the nation 
prosperity and stability. (See pages no to 123.) 

299« Do the Charts prove that the Protective Tariff 
produced the better condition of the wage-earner ? 

The charts were not drawn to prove either the Pro- 
tectionist or Free Trade theory. They simply show at 
a glance and in a vivid manner, by the official records, 
what the conditions have actually been under all 
former existing tari£fs and that, as a matter of fact, 
the laborer is much better ofif under the present pro- 
tective tariff than under any revenue tariff. It is also 
shown that he is much better off in this, the most 
highly protected country of the world, than in any 
other country. 

300. It the higher money wage of this country 
really better for the laborer ? 

A theorist on either one side or the other may ad- 
mit zio proof oi anything opposed to his theory, but for 
practical men the one fact that there is a constant in- 
flow of laborers to this country from all parts of the 
world proves that the rewards of labor are, all in all, 
far greater in the United States than anywhere else in 
the world. Men do not easily sever the ties of home, 
and seek a place in a strange land. These hundreds 
of thousands of immigrants who yearly throng to the 
United States evidently find themselves better off here, 
for thev advise others to come and hundreds of thou- 
sands follow yearly, on the advice of their countrymen 
already here. They surely are good judges of the 
facts in their own experience. 

301. Do Free Traders admit that prosperity has 
increased under the Protective system ? 

Edward Atkinson, one of the ablest advocates of 
free trade, says in the Forum ^ of May, 1892, ** The pe- 
riod that has elapsed since the end of the Civil War is 
one of the most remarkable in economic history. In 
spite of * * * the excessive taxes or duties upon ma- 
terials of foreign origin * * * such has been the mag- 
nitude of the demand, in part induced by the influx of 
immigrants, who have established themselves in our 
own country under favorable conditions, and have 
become consumers of our merchandise and manufac- 
tured products, as well as producers of others, that 
there has been (subject to temporary variations and 
fluctuations) a steady advance in the rates of wages, a 
steady reduction in the cost of labor per unit of pro- 
duct, and a corresponding reduction in the price of 
goods of almost every kind to the consumer." 

** There has never been a period in the history of 
this or any other country when the general rate of 
wages was as high as it is now, or the prices of goods 
relatively to wages so low as they are to-day." 

302. What parallel is presented by taxation for 
public improvements? 

Mr. Atkinson and all other free traders insist that 
all duties are taxes. Accepting that view, for the sake 
of a parallel, let his statement be applied to the sub- 
ject of taxation as follows: Suppose that a sturdy city 
government has for twenty years taxed the people of 
a city at a high rate in order to provide better condi- 
tions for its population. The improvements have been 
made and well made, and a resident of the city enjoy- 
ing the improvements writes, after the manner of Mr. 
Atkinson: " In spite of the excessive taxes, there are 
belter highways than ever before, a better system of 
water supply and improved sanitary arrangements, 
the streets are better lighted and laws are better en- 



forced; moreover, the labor necessary to accomplish 
all this has furnished employment to hundreds of men 
whose families would otherwise have suffered.*' . 

What would be thought of that kind of statement? 
Is it fair to the city government to say that these im- 
provements have resulted **in spite of the taxes?" Must 
it not be conceded that they were effected by means of 
the taxes ? 

The framers of the protective tariff laid the duties, 
or ** taxes," purposely to accomplish the grand results 
which Mr. Atkinson enumerates, just as a city govern- 
ment lays taxes to improve a city. To assert that the 
improvement in the industries of the country has been 
" in spite of the protective system " would be just as 
reasonable as for some resident of the city to explain 
the improvement by saying, ** In spite of taxes we have 
a better city.' 
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303. What political party has been oftenest on the 
right side? 

In reviewing the political history of the nation it 
appears that one of the chief controversies has been 
over the doctrine of '* State Rights," the doctrine that 
prompted Nullification. It is the work of but a few 
minutes to review the record of parties in the preced- 
ing pages (no- 1 23) and learn which parties have held 
the right and which the wrong side of that question. 

Another chief issue was that of Internal Improve- 
ments. The record shows very plainly which party 
steadily opposed such Improvements for a half century. 

Another issue was that of a National currencv, as 
represented by the United States bank. There is no 
question as to which party has stood for sound National 
currency as opposed to State banks and unstable cur- 
rency. 

The most important of all past issues was that of 
Slavery. Few will need to consult the record to know 
which party steadily favored slavery and which opposed 
it. 

The same party that has been almost without excep- 
tion, on the wrong side of all the great issues of the 
century, still upholds the "white man's government" 
in the South and opposes all special protection to Amer- 
ican industries. 

304. What progress has been made by the Protect- 
ive policy ? 

The great industrial issue of the whole century — 
Protection to Home Industry — is the chief issue of the 
present hour. In all the conflicts of the past it has met 
strong and earnest foes, and has won its success in the 
face of bitter opposition. The agitation for Protection 
has widened until it embraces all countries, and 
although its highest achievements have been in the 
United States, every enlightened nation on the globe 
except England is steadily advancing its legislation in 
the same direction. Even England, though still refus- 
ing to enact protective tariffs, yet protects its shipping 
effectively by ample subsidies, and a large and rapidly 
increasing body of Englishmen are declaring for ** Fair 
Trade," which is but another name for ** Protection." 

305. What is the ** logic of facts" concerning 
Protection ? 

The facts of successful experience are to decide the 
issue between Protection and Free Trade ; and the 
author's object has been accomplished if he has suc- 
ceeded in placing these facts in a clearer light for voters 
of all classes. The investigations embodied in these 
Graphic Studies have led him to the conclusion that 
the weight of the facts is overwhelmingly on the side of 
Protection, not only in the industrial and commercial 
history of this country, but also in the progress of the 
protective principle in practical legislation throughout 
the whole civilized world. 
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